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Hymn to the Unknown God 


EDGAR LEE MASTERS 


O Thou, who are not Thou, Thou mind impersonal, 
Thou light, whom as I hymn I praise as well 
All beings and all worlds; 
Nor do I lift Thee over heaven, nor stars, 
Nor earth, nor men, the multiples of Thee; 
Thou beauty not apart 
From leaves of grass, from smallest things that crawl, 
Mountains and seas and rivers. Utterless Thought, 
Immanent in all things, whose broken rays 
Are thoughts becoming stars. Thou who are all! 
Thou infinite beauty, eternally the same, 
Thou one reality beneath what only seems, 
Perpetual motion and perpetual rest! 
Thou pantheism of the poet's dreams, 
And animism of the savage breast! 
Thou life in earth, in insect, stick and stone, 
Thou mind transformed and made dependable 
By thought that finds the law! Thou something known 
To lovers of the invisible! Thou viewless flame 
Eclipsed to our mortality! Thou darkness edged 
; With rainbow hues! Thou force insentient 
i In rock or sperm, that lifts itself to mind, 
W orking itself to spirit by sure ascent! 
Thou source of eyes while being blind! 
Thou nature cruel and indifferent 
: Becoming conscience! Thou evil and Thou good, 
Not merciful, unfaithful to man’s hope, 
But true to the living truth as source of life. 
Thou the necessity of the atom’s law, 
And the imperative of man’s moral code, 
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And giving it significance! Thou unknown God, 

Not to be feared, nor held in awe 

By men, who are a part of Thee, as stems 

Are part of the parent vine, and who with hymns 

_ Become aware of the same living blood, 

And soul of the worlds. Let never heaven’s vault 

Be as a skull colossal enclosing with crumbling weight 
Man’s mortal skull as an alien sphere at fault, 

Thou art that heaven with its love and hate. 


We listen, but cannot hear Thee; 

We grasp, but cannot hold Thee; 

We look, and cannot see Thee, 

Thou appearing as existence, 

Thou fading as non-existence. 

Thou light that flies, too fleet, 

Thou formless, Thou defeat, 

Thou failure which art persistence. 
Thou germ of vast profusion, 

Thou cause of our illusion, 

Who see division where there is none, 
Blind to the truth that there is One. 
While good and evil, part and whole 
Are phantoms, mere appearance 

Of the scene made separate by Time and Space: 
The latticed windows of man’s senses, 
Robbed of the soul’s coherence— 
While Thou art all, the film continuous, 
All substance, impermanences, 

Thou river ever flowing 

With waters luminous, 

And ever is coming, going, 

And is one stream forever, 

And is the same stream never, 

Of which no one can say 

It is not, or it is. 


Thou whom at the solstice 

Of winter great Confucius 
Dreamed by heaven’s marble stairs. 
Thou whom Lao-tze found 

By drawing in the snares 

Of the senses of sight and sound, 
Until eternity 
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Was in himself, made free 

Of all the world external, 

And Thou, the great eternal 
Wert in him, and time was lost, 
And Thou wert consciousness 
Where time and space and form 
Vanished to nothingness. 

Thou in whom Buddha in the forest 
Saw the true self as part 

Of the eternal that restorest 
The human heart, 

And life of man as karma, 

The universe as law. 

Thou whom Ikhnaton perceived, 
As he built Amarna, 

In the sun, the lily marshes, 
And mid the great green sea, 


In the silence of his heart which grieved 


For delight in Thee: 


Thou whom rapt Cleanthes hymned; 
Thou whom ancient India knew 
As the sun's light, taste in water, 
Heat in fire, and as the wisdom 
In the wise, 

As the light in lover's eyes, 

By their passion dimmed. 

Thou whom Zoroaster saw 

As Creator, giving light, 

Lord of life and law. 

Thou the dream of Leonardo, 
Thou the meditation 

Of the starry spirit Plato 

With melodious inspiration. 
Thou beloved of rapt Rabia, 
Seeing sleep as meditation, 
Kisses as the mystic union 

Of the human and divine, 

Love of Thee like wine, 

Both the source of ecstasy, 
Both intoxication, 

Laying hands upon creation, 
And eternity. 
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Holy Thou art, but vicious, 

Just, cruel and capricious, 

Loving and true but faithless, 

And leaving no error scathless. 
Omnipotent, but without favor, 
Omniscient, but no saviour, 

Unchangeable, but weak as light or water, 
Com passionate, consenting yet to slaughter, 
Long suffering, but swift to retribution, 
Consuming fwe as jealousy, but glorious; 
Making Thy way by evolution, 

By pain, destruction, paths laborious. 
Merciful, but unmerciful, and all seeing 
To sharpen fangs, blind to man’s higher being, 
Yet lighting the sun for grass and grain, 
And giving life, and sending fruitful rain. 
Author of peace, discord, 

Winging the dove and sharpening the sword, 
King, despot, gracious lord, 

A rock, a piercing shard, 

A fortress, but a dungeon, jail. 

Shepherd, yet conspiring with the wolf; 

A father who lets his children wail, 


A counselor guiding spirits to the gulf, 
A guide who fools the blind, 

A providence who denies, 

Friend to Thyself and Thine, the wise, 
Not heart, but mind! 


Thou soul of the Andes, and Mt. Everest, 
Fathomless canyons, the depths of the sea, 
The vale of Chamouni, 

Spirit of great rivers, and desert wastes, 
And mourning shores: 


There man can feel Thee, there find rest 
As his heart adores. 


Thou that art Nature, 

Thou through whom the spiral clusters 
Turn to stars, at last as dying stars 
Are strewn abroad— 


Thou unknown God! 


A Symposium on Humanism 


A. EUSTACE HAYDON 
CHARLES HARTSHORNE 


JOHN DIETRICH 
JAMES BIssETT PRATT 


CHARLES S. BRADEN 


[Editor’s note: For twenty years Humanism 
has been an issue in the world of religious 
thought and activity. Applied to religion the 
term has both a broad philosophical-religious 
and a narrower ecclesiastical meaning. In its 
widest sense it refers to man’s effort to wrest 
the good life from an environing natural 
world by methods of his own devising. In 
its ecclesiastical form it is a movement that 
assumed markedly dynamic character within 
both Christian and non-Christian churches 
about 1917 and has continued ever since to 
be a live topic of discussion. The editors 
have sought information in answer to the 
frequently asked question, "What is the 
present status of. Humanism?” and are 
pleased to present the views of men who are 
seriously concerned with the problem. 
Professor Haydon has long been regarded 


as one of the authoritative spokesmen for 
Humanism. Professor Hartshorne, who feels 
that modern philosophy can go beyond Hu- 
manism because of a newly achieved ability 
to deal meaningfully once more with the 
idea of God, submits a criticism of Human- 
ism. Though Dr. John Dietrich writes from 
a broad philosophical point of view, he can 
do so as one who has exercised a great in- 
fluence in the church world as a leading 
Humanist minister. Professor ]. B. Pratt 
Speaks as philosopher, psychologist, historian 
and general observer. The symposium closes 
with an objective study of the strength and 
influence of Humanism by Professor Charles 
S. Braden. 

The University Review invites further dis- 
cussion of the various aspects of this vital 
contemporary religious issue.} 


What Is Humanism? 


A. EUSTACE HAYDON 


life attuned to the intellectual 
and social climate of the mod- 

It is not a new sect, nor a 
revision of any traditional religious phi- 
losophy. None of the old theologies or 


UMANISM is a philosophy of 


erm age. 


institutions can contain it. The bound- 
aries between religious and secular dis- 
appear. Humanism is inclusive of all 
phases of culture and as wide as the 
world. All the great religions, in their 
more advanced forms, are today human- 
istic. Protestant modernism is human- 
ism anchored to a last remnant of 
eroded orthodoxy. A new religious 


philosophy is inevitable as human hope, 
breaking the shackles of the frustrated 
ages, rises with brave confidence to 
greet the dawn of a new day. Men of 
all cultures, who feel the bewilderment 
and hunger of our time, are in quest 
of a new synthesis of life that will give 
central significance to human values. 
Humanism is the most daring and the 
most realistic answer. It seeks to unite 
science and idealism, knowledge and 
hope in building the society in which 
human life may flower in beauty, joy, 
and creative power. Its worldview 
grows out of a scientific understanding 
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of man’s place in the universe; its ideals 
emerge from an analysis of the actual 
situations in which men live; its pro- 
gram consists of the manifold scien- 
tific techniques for translating the ideal 
into the actual. 

The humanist visualizes the long past 
of man in the light of all the sciences. 
He sees the human family as a phase 
of the growing world and man’s re- 
ligions as the central meaning running 
through all ages—an undying quest for 
life made perfect. Only because the 
ancient cultures were unable to realize 
the good life on earth did they take 
flight to other worlds, and supernatural 
guarantees. Now that science has come 
to the aid of religion there is no longer 
any need to postpone the realization 
of the desire of the ages. The whole 
drama of human history appears in a 
new light. Gods and dogmas and in- 
stitutions fall into proper perspective 
as phases of the social life of man. 
Gone are the ultimates, absolutes, and 
finalities of the earlier days. The steely 
rigidities of eternal truth are replaced 
by a new view of reality as plastic and 
therefore capable of being molded by 
good will and intelligence to the pur- 
poses of man. In this lies the humanist 
hope that science will not only give 
guidance but will also furnish the 
method for actualizing the age-old re- 
ligious ideal of a good life in a world 
made good. 

The humanist is committed to the 
scientific attitude. Dogmatism, ration- 
alistic polemic, and bitter atheism dis- 
appear for him in a more poised and 
gentle spirit of sympathetic understand- 
ing. He can appreciate why sensitive 
souls, or men with an inferiority feel- 
ing, or gentle hearts, sick with the 


anguish and chaos of a ruthless civiliza. 
tion should flee for refuge to the secur- 
ity of some system of final truth. The 
humanist cannot flee, but he can sym- 
pathize with those who do. 

The humanist puts responsibility on 
man for weaving the thread of purpose 
into the future history of cultures. It 
is simpler in the ancient manner to 
evade life’s tragic issues by wish ful- 
filment, to accept the compensatory 
promise that the goal is sure, that all 
perfection waits at the end for the 
wanderer wearied in earth’s troubled 
ways, but the humanist has learned to 
put aside these soft consolations of 
man’s childhood, to face the stern prob- 
abilities without flinching. He cannot 
be led into the bogs of defeatism nor 
lured by utopian dreams. Instead of 
seeking truth forever true in some meta- 
physical unknown, he seeks to discover 
the truth of man’s relationship with 
nature and his fellows. Instead of ask- 
ing the purpose of God in history, he 
seeks to impose human purpose upon 
the cosmic, social process. Instead of 
waiting for the coming of the kingdom 
of God in some far distant age, he ac- 
cepts responsibility for the task and 
binds every instrument, science, and re- 
source to win the victory for human 
hopes. Humanists trained in the old 
tradition may often look with longing 
eyes toward the lost ways of tempo- 
rary escape from responsibility, but for 
them there is no return. They must 
go on in patient meliorism, confronting 
brute maladjustments with smiling con- 
fidence in human powers. 

The humanist is humble in the pres- 
ence of the vast unknown. He is aware 
that man’s knowledge is only a lighted 
fragment of the limitless immensity. 
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He is not anti-metaphysical, but only 
weaty of the endless, futile threshing 
of the straw of ancient metaphysics. 
It may be that meaningful threads run 
out from our modern knowledge into 
the unknown, but man has not these 
lines as yet in his hands. The humanist 
knows well that none of the philos- 
ophical systems of the past are ade- 
quate. They are only verbal artistry 
overlaying a primitive base formulated 
in the ages of man’s ignorance. To 
climb the ladder of logic to a first cause 
is only to set up a symbol of the inabil- 
ity of the human mind to fathom the 
mystery. To refashion traditional theo- 
logical ideas as content for the un- 
known is worse than hopeless. Re- 
garding ultimate origins and ultimate 
ends the humanist preserves a proper 
scientific humility. It is enough for 
him if man’s knowledge may make of 
man’s world a place of beauty, joy and 
peace. 

The humanist has surrendered com- 
pensatory dreams to work for ideals 
that may be transmuted into actuality. 
There is a mystical glow in his feeling 
of at-homeness in the universe. Rooted 
in millions of years of planetary history 
he has a secure sense of belonging and 
a consciousness of pride and dignity as 
a bearer of the heritage of the ages. 
Out of this comes his feeling of to- 
getherness with all his fellows and the 
vivid realization of the innumerable 
bonds which link him with all men 
everywhere, with the cultural process 
of all times. Realizing that all the se- 
curity man has ever had has been in 
the cozy enfoldment of the natural and 
human environment, he visualizes a 
time when the progressive perfecting 
of the cosmic-social structure may be 
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an actual guide, guardian, providence, 
and guarantor of fulfilment for all 
men. 

The humanist will bind all phases 
of culture to the service of the ideal— 
the realization of the good life of men 
together. He will expect economics 
and industry to provide fulfilment of 
material and physical desires on the 
basis of which may be built a culture 
which embodies the higher human 
values of a shared life. Politics will 
provide the frame of freedom within 
which men of specialized knowledge 
will work out the solution of problems. 
It will give executive expression to pro- 
gtams which harmonize conflicting 
desire drives. It will keep the bal- 
ance among the manifold institutions 
through which the total society seeks 
to provide fulfilment for all classes and 
types of men. Humanism will use edu- 
cation as a way of preparing individ- 
uals for intelligent cooperation in the 
democratic achievement of a shared 
life. It will ask of the educational 
structure an orientation of every child 
in the cultural heritage of the race and 
in loyalty to the human quest. It will 
expect training in the solution of prob- 
lems and in the scientific attitude, 
through which we may hope that think- 
ing individuals, sympathetic, tolerant, 
open-minded, expectant of change, may 
become effective as creators of the new 
world. In addition, education will be 
asked to provide the specialized train- 
ing in all areas of knowledge so that 
the new democracy may have effective 
leaders in the progressive solution of 
problems and thus achieve a method of 
continuous progress as enlarged desires 
reach out toward ever nobler goals in 
the uncharted future. 
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The humanist refuses to judge man’s 
powers in the present by the record of 
the past. It is true that in the societies 
of yesterday there were sick souls who 
needed otherworldly opiates, that too 
often responsibility was weakly loaded 
upon the shoulders of the gods, that 
men fled the storms of life to seek 
shelter in the everlasting arms, that 
they feared to face life without a guar- 
antee of final success, that they built 
barriers against the shocks of circum- 


stance with the flimsy filaments of 
philosophic words. But all this futility 
flowed from the fact that in those olden 
days man did not understand his task 
nor his responsibility. He had neither 
the knowledge nor the tools to make 
the good world. If modern men fail 
today to make the dream of the ages 
come true it will not be through lack 
of intelligence, knowledge and power 
but only because we have selfishly be- 
trayed the human cause. 


The Philosophical Limitations of Humanism 


CHARLES HARTSHORNE 


abundant consists in love for God 


es theistic religion the life more 


and love for man in inseparable 
unity. For humanism the “law and the 
prophets” are summed up in the love 
for man alone. But the issue is not 
really so simple. For humanism is con- 
cerned with man’s control over nature, 
and it knows very well that this control 
is not the result of hatred or indiffer- 
ence toward nature but of love in some 
sense. This love is not for man but for 
the universe. Between love of the uni- 
verse and love of a divine person there 
may seem to be little connection, but 
only to a superficial view. The order 
and beauty of the creation have always 
been regarded by theists as the imma- 
nent rationality and goodness of God. 
And on the other side, if there is no 
universal mind in the cosmos, it has 
proved beyond the power of philosophy 
to state wherein the cosmic order con- 
sists. As Bertrand Russell and George 
Santayana have repeatedly stated, the 
theoretical foundation of the scientist's 
trust in natural law is not apparent— 


apart, that is, from the theistic founda- 
tion which these men reject. Science 
is the “intellectual love’ of, that is, in 
the lowest terms, trust in and admira- 
tion for, the cosmic whole regarded as 
an integrated system, and not as a mere 
aggregate of miscellaneous items. Re- 
ligion can be viewed as the same 
attitude with a difference. of emphasis 
rather than of assumption. To say 
nature is worthy of being profoundly 
loved and to say there is a God are 
scarcely distinguishable assertions. For 
what is God but the cosmos as an in- 
tegrated whole worthy of love? 

The difference of emphasis spoken of 
is found, of course, in this, that to re- 
ligion the cosmic unity is worthy not 
only of intellectual love, but of devo- 
tion expressing the entire man in his 
intellectual, ethical, esthetic, and social 
aspects. It is involved in this com- 
pleteness of devotion that to religion 
God is lovable essentially because he 
himself loves, and that in a preémi- 
nently perfect way. 
humanism makes its strongest appeal. 


Here is where. 
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For while science pictures nature in 
terms of rational order, it does not seem 
to indicate Or presuppose any cosmic 
tenderness toward individuals, or any 
purpose to which their welfare is 
especially relevant. The falling rock 
reliably pursues its lawful course 
whether below it are only other rocks 
or complex organisms—a deer, a man 
—upon which its impact will inflict 
suffering or destruction. This simple 
consideration will always give pause 
to anyone contemplating the transition 
from the merely intellectual to the com- 
plete or religious love of nature. 

Yet the transition is neither easily 
avoided nor necessarily invalidated by 
the objection mentioned. It is not 


easily avoided; for if order is not in- 
telligible apart from reason, neither is 
reason intelligible apart from purpose, 
and purpose in turn is not to be divested 


of a social aspect, that is, of love. Or, 
from another point of view, what an 
intellectual person loves with all his 
intellectual soul he loves also as a man, 
for the mind is a unity. The lives of 
scientists bear this out. They have 
generally been persons whose love of 
nature has included a quite explicitly 
religious aspect. As for the falling 
rock, it is proof of the indifference of 
nature only if it is clear that more good 
could be done to individuals by devia- 
tion from an orderly course of events 
than by the maintenance of such a 
course. And this is by no means clear. 
We can readily see that miracles could 
be indulged in by the cosmic power only 
at the price of diminishing the intel- 
lectual beauty and general reliability 
of nature; hence we can hardly be sure 
that it would really be beneficial on the 
whole for falling rocks to be stopped in 
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their tracks whenever some valuable 
organisms happened to be in their 
path. It is indeed obvious that part of 
the value of existence to organisms is 
that they are on their own, required 
to exercise their own powers of fore- 
sight and prevention. 

This argument can be carried further. 
If individuals are to have any being of 
their own, and if a thing is what it does, 
if being is power, then individuals must 
have some distinct power or initiative of 
their own, and cannot be subject to com- 
plete coercion even by the cosmic power. 
If “omnipotence” is to have a meaning, 
it must be defined to agree with this 
minimum of individual initiative, and 
this requirement holds even apart from 
the fact of evil. Where there is initiative 
there is responsibility. Hence God, who 
has not all the initiative, has not all the 
responsibility for what happens. Fur- 
thermore, it is not man alone who has 
leeway to create discord by unfortunate 
use of his initiative, but every individual 
whatever, whether molecule, cell, or 
reptile. Even Genesis implies that the 
freedom which God cannot wholly 
safeguard against choices productive of 
discord is possessed by beings other 
than man. The new physics gives 
strong hints of the reality of individual 
escape from cosmic control as express- 
ed in the order of nature. Yet this 
order is very real, and it is hard to see 
what would be left of it if it were to 
be set aside even to save lives. 

But although the arguments of hu- 
manism can be answered, its present 
position is strategic. For one thing, the 
traditional concepts of omnipotence, 
ommniscience, and eternity have been 
shown to contain ambiguities and con- 
tradictions which philosophically equip- 
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ped theologians are only in our time 
learning to remove (see the writings 
of F. R. Tennant, R. L. Calhoun, D. 
C. Macintosh, A. N. Whitehead, W. 
P. Montague). This work has not 
been publicized as has that of Einstein 
and Heisenberg and Darwin; though 
it is no less e making. How many 
know, for example, that the more bril- 
liant Protestant theologians do not now 
ascribe absolute foreknowledge to God ? 
Still less, that this is not held to mean 
the renunciation of ‘‘omniscience,” but 
only a more exact definition of perfect 
knowledge? 

Apart from this new instance of cul- 
tural lag, there is the effect of the 
entanglement of institutional religion 
with economic arrangements now under 
criticism. Here too the humanistic 


arguments are facile rather than cogent. 
The belief in a perfect standard of 
goodness not only does not imply but 


is incompatible with the absolutizing of 
human institutions and codes, even 
ecclesiastical. The logically sound 
conception of a cosmic unity not only 
does not support but, in spite of Hegel, 
is the best defense against the exagger- 
ation of the unity of the state, and also 
against an exaggeration of individual- 
ism. The true conception of a supreme 
being not only does not involve but 
helps to explode non-democratic no- 
tions of class superiority. Compared to 
the love which holds the universe to- 
gether, the finest human understanding 
is feeble and narrow, and the noblest 
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human will is blind, brutal, and ip. 
constant; and in this comparison human 
equality is more conspicuous than 
human difference. But in all these 
matters theological reforms are under 
way which may not be widely appreci- 
ated in our generation. 

Looking to the long future, it must 
be said that there may always be tem- 
peraments inclined to humanism. It 
will always be simpler to fall back, for 
our basic relation to nature, upon 
unanalyzed “animal faith’ than to 
humanize this faith through reflective 
theology. There is both justice and 
irony in giving to this simpler position 
the name of humanism. For it is only 
man’s relation to man which in this 
position is fully humanized, brought 
to a reflective level, while man’s rela- 
tion to what is beyond him remains 
in an essential aspect merely animal, a 
blind instinctive trust. 

How far it is possible effectively to 
humanize human relations while leav- 
ing the cosmic relation to our animality, 
to love men without consciously loving 
God, is doubtless the most important 
question of all. It must be admitted 
that recent atheistic social philosophies 
have shown a marked tendency to con- 
done in the political order the merciless 
tyranny which they ascribe to the cos- 
mos. Perhaps it is not altogether 
possible to serve love: with undivided 
mind while believing that nature is 
founded upon principles which have no 
similarity to love. 
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The Inevitability of Humanism 


JOHN DIETRICH 


number of different ways, but 

there is a definite movement in 
religion which goes by that name, and 
it means a religion which aims at the 
enrichment of human life on earth 
through intelligent human _ effort, 
working in conformity with natural 
processes. It rejects, or at least ignores, 
a belief in God or any kind of purpose 
in the universe (except in man), and 
relies upon intelligent cooperative 
human effort to transform both the 
individual and common life of man 
into something worthy and joyous. In 
other words, it declares that men and 
women have no where to turn for help 
except to themselves and to one 
another, and believes that within 
themselves and in their natural and so- 
cial environment they may find powers 
sufficient to achieve the good and happy 
life, or at least greatly to improve the 
present situation. To this end it seeks 
to preserve all the human values thus 
far attained and to develop man to the 
highest point possible within the mar- 
gin of human capacities and environing 
conditions. In short, it is man-centered 
rather than God-centered, and aims at 
the enrichment of human life rather 
than at the glorification of God. It de- 
pends purely upon natural methods, 
which of course repudiate every form 
of divine revelation or power. 

And this Humanism, which has been 
cropping out in every religious fellow- 
ship, has been one of the chief topics 
of discussion during the last decade. It 
has been viewed by many with alarm, 


H UMANISM is a term used in a 


because they fear it threatens to destroy 
the very foundations of religion, and by 
others with great hope because they be- 
lieve it promises to revive man’s religion 
through releasing it from philosophical 
concepts which are no longer tenable to 
the modern intellectual world. Some 
regard it as a natural reaction against 
the crass supernaturalism of the older 
religions, and will pass away when it 
has served its purpose. Others believe 
it will not be long until it becomes the 
accepted faith of the civilized world. 
Its future, of course, is uncertain and 
cannot be predicted, but it seems 
to foreshadow the coming trend of 
religious thought. At present it is 
immature and incomplete, but it is so 
flexible and adjustible, basing its faith 
entirely upon the recognized and chang- 
ing facts of human experience, that it 
should in time take on all the features 
of a satisfactory religion for modern 
man. 

It is difficult even to speak with 
certainty about the present status. 
In regard to the situation within the 
Unitarian denomination, where the 
controversy has been waged most ac- 
tively, we find these two contradictory 
statements in current journals within 
the same week both written by non- 
Humanist ministers. “Those in our 
body, who still use the word Humanism 
to describe their theological position . . . 
are less at variance with those who state 
that relationship [of man with the uni- 
verse] in theistic terms.” This would 
seem to indicate that Humanism is no 
longer an issue within the denomina- 
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tion, and that the Humanists had more 
or less capitulated. But another writer 
observes, “It seemed to us, and still 
seems, that the significant trend in the 
Unitarian churches is toward Human- 
ism.” I believe both of these writers 
are correct in part. As an issue the 
controversy has largely subsided, partly 
because a mutual understanding and 
tolerance of each other's position have 
superseded petty theological contro- 
versy, and partly because in these days 
of social and economic stress both 
groups have turned their attention to 
what they consider more vital discus- 
sion and activity. But it should be 
noted that in their common cause of 
social betterment, both groups use hu- 
manistic and not theistic methods; they 
are relying upon human intelligence 
and human effort, and not upon divine 
supplication. And so the second writer 
is correct also. Even though theistic 
terms may continue to prevail as a 
survival of former days, Unitarian 
thinking and activity is predominantly 
humanistic. 

And this is true not only in Unitarian 
circles, but in every form of organized 
religion, not only in America, but 
throughout the world. People may 
offer lip service to theism, but they 
think and act humanistically and natur- 
alistically. In all the activities of life, 
except religion, people rely upon human 
experience and inquiry for their knowl- 
edge, they have the enhancement of 
human life as their goal, and they de- 
pend upon human effort and natural 
processes for its attainment. Only in 
religion do they pretend to get knowl- 
edge from some supernatural source, 
have the glorification of that source as 


their goal, and depend upon it for 


guidance and help. Thus we have had 
the anomalous situation of a genuine 
scientific and social progress on the 
one hand, and on the other an ossified 
religion, seeking to conserve an ancient 
philosophy and polity. Two ideas are 
here in conflict—on the one hand, man 
organizing and directing his own life, 
on the other, professing to believe that 
a deity orders it for him. Between the 
two there can be no reconciliation, and 
once people are brought to a realization 
of this inconsistency and freed from the 
various fears which tie them to 
traditional religion, the humanistic in- 
terpretation of the universe and of 
human life will prevail. 

Those people who speak of Human- 
ism being dead or dying think of it as 
another sect competing with the various 
forms of organized religion. But 
Humanism is not a sect; it is not an 
organized form of religion; it is a way 
of thinking about things and a method 
of operation which may prevail within 
the folds of various religions, except 
of course those fundamentally ortho- 
dox. And in the present generally 
accepted naturalistic universe, as estab- 
lished by the world of science, it cannot 
help but expand under one name or 
another. And that is exactly what it 
is doing. It is claiming the attention 
of people of every religious faith and 
in every part of the world. It is in- 
filrrating the thought and attitude of 
men and women everywhere, and will, 
I believe, eventually become the life 
philosophy of all intelligent people 
—and based upon that philosophy will 
develop a religion adequate to the needs 
and aspirations of civilized men and 
women. 
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The Transiency of Humanism 


JAMEs BIssETT PRATT 


have been asked to write, is, I 

take it, the religious rather than 
the literary movement which goes by 
that name. Even with this narrowing 
down of its denotation, however, the 
term Humanism remains sufficiently am- 
biguous: for there are many shades or 
degrees of religious Humanism and 
almost any man, from the atheist to the 
fundamentalist, could find some kind 
of “Humanism” with which he might 
agree. In order, therefore, not to waste 
the reader's time and my own ink, I 
shall use the term in a somewhat ex- 
treme sense, as denoting that movement 
which would rule out from religion 
almost all reference to theology or cos- 
mic philosophy, if not actually taking 
for granted an essentially materialistic 
interpretation of the world and man. 
This type of Humanism maintains that 
“Supernaturalism” has been the bane of 
religion in the past and that it must 
be completely surrendered in the future. 
Religion should confine itself entirely 
to this world and its values, to man as 
a product of biological evolution, and 
either give up the belief in “God,” or 
also interpret the world so as to be 
merely a synonym for the totality of 
man’s values as empirically discovered. 
And not only should religion in the 
future carefully avoid getting entangled 
with theology or metaphysics: Human- 
ism goes on to insist that as a matter 
of historical fact religion has, rightly 
understood, never been anything but 
humanistic. True religion (as St. James 
and Professor Goodspeed assure us) 


Ti ‘““Humanism” about which I 


consists in looking after orphans and 
widows in their trouble and keeping 
oneself unstained by the world. To put 
it briefly, it consists in social morality 
and nothing more. 

It is always difficult to appraise the 
spread and strength of any philosophi- 
cal or religious movement: most of us, 
at any rate, have only general impres- 
sions to go upon. About the strength 
of Humanism I have no evidence that 
is in any sense demonstrative. My gen- 
eral impression is that, outside of New 
York City, it has never had much of a 
hold over the Middle States or New 
England. From conversations with 
various people, moreover, and from 
what I could learn during the two years 
I served on the Unitarian Commission 
of Appraisal, I gather that the type of 
Humanism described above has lost 
rather than gained, in the Eastern 
States, during the past four or five 
years. I should say that it reached its 
peak about 1930 and that it has been 
slowly declining ever since. 

This fact, if it be a fact, does not 
appear to me surprising. The explana- 
tion for it is, I should say, both obvious 
and fundamental. The movement was 
the natural and temporary exaggeration 
of the reaction from the overemphasis 
which, from the Middle Ages to the 
Nineteenth Century, Christianity had 
put upon the Supernatural and the 
Other-worldly. Humanism of the ex- 
treme type was borne along upon the 
impetus of this tide of reaction; when 
the tide, having reached its height be- 
gan to recede, Humanism was left 
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where it had been flung high upon the 
sands. Mass opinion almost always 
shows this tendency to exaggerated re- 
action; and after several fluctuations it 
tends, like water, to seek its proper 
level, a rational and golden mean. It 
is thus I should interpret the spread of 
Humanism during the first thirty years 
of this century, and the gradual decline 
which, I believe, has been setting in. 
The decline would be due to the 
general fact of social psychology that 
people easily get excited over extreme 
views and easily get tired of them. 
More fundamentally it is due to the 
fact that the things which Humanism 
sought to rule out of religion are just 
the things that are most central to it. 
As a matter of historical fact, though 
religion and morality have usually been 
closely connected, never have they been 
wholly identical. Religion in its higher 
forms has usually favored and rein- 
forced social morality but it has never 
been social morality. By this I mean 
that the essential feature on account of 
which certain movements have been by 
common consent dubbed “religious” has 
not been primarily interest in the moral 
but interest in the cosmic. And religion 
has always been intensely interested in 
the cosmic because man has always been 
intensely interested in the cosmic. Cer- 
tainly all the historical religions have a 
moral and social side; but the character- 


istic and peculiar thing about religion 
lies in this, that it is essentially man’s 
attitude toward the Determiner of Des- 
tiny. 

A movement of thought and conduct 
which should fully deserve the name 
“Humanism” would indeed center its 
gaze upon man; but not upon man cut 
off from his cosmic roots, his larger 
setting. It would have much to say 
about looking out for orphans and 
widows, about providing jobs, and feed- 
ing the hungry; but it would also realize 
that man cannot fully live by bread 
alone. The extreme form of Human- 
ism is a very partial Humanism: it 
leaves out of account much that lies 
deep in man’s nature. The heaven-on- 
earth that it often depicts, with all 
man’s desires satisfied save those that 
deal with the cosmic and the divine, 
makes an exceedingly depressing pic- 
ture. 

Man being what he is, his religion 
cannot be understood, nor the needs of 
his spiritual life satisfied, if we leave 
out of account those questions of peren- 
nial interest to him, those ineradicable 
urges of his natures, which have to do 
with the Infinities and the Eternities. 
It is for this reason that the narrower 
or extreme type of Humanism, distin- 
guished chiefly by its negatings and its 
neglectings, is, in my opinion, already 
dying, or at any rate is sure to die. 
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Is Humanism Dead? 


CHARLES S. BRADEN 


writer who had been making a 

study of Humanism wrote to an 
editor of a well known religious journal 
published in New York and asked if 
he would be interested in considering 
an article on one phase of that subject. 
In due time a reply came saying that 
the editorial board to which he had 
presented the matter were in agreement 
that Humanism was dead and that 
therefore an article concerning it could 
serve no useful purpose. Somewhere 
near the same time a distinguished 
theologian, also from the eastern sea- 
board, in a conversation concerning re- 
ligious trends in America made the 
same statement. Substantially the same 
sentiment has been echoed again and 
again in the years since that time. But, 
“is it true what they say about Human- 
ism?” 

Of course in speaking of Humanism 
one ought really to say what he means 
by the term. It is used in such widely 
differing senses. Let it be known, then, 
that this brief article refers only to 
what is known as “religious Human- 
ism,” that movement which usually con- 
siders John D. Dietrich as its father; 
that Humanism which is characterized 
by the belief in the sufficiency of man, 
who has no one on whom to depend, 
to work out his own salvation by the 
scientific conquest of his world, both 
physical and social. Is this kind of 
Humanism dead? 

Well, dead is a pretty strong term 
to apply to any movement. So long 
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as any lingering remnant continues in 
evidence it is obvious that it is not 
dead. Perhaps a better way of phras- 
ing the question would be, “Is Human- 
ism Dying?” or, “Is it a lost cause?” 
Is is certainly not dead. The writer 
knows too many “unrepentant” Hu- 
manists who are still speaking and writ- 
ing and influencing considerable num- 
bers of people even to suggest that it 
is dead. But is it maintaining itself as 
a self-conscious movement with the 
same vigor which it displayed only a 
little while ago? 

Unwilling to trust to his own rather 
limited personal observation, the writ- 
er set about to find if there was any 
evidence that it is on the decline. 
Here are a few items that have ap- 
peared. A young “Humanist” minister 
writes of “the second generation Hu- 
manist,” who, he thinks, declines any 
longer to go along with the more ex- 
treme “‘naturalistic’” Humanists in their 
violent anti-theistic emphasis and their 
generally mechanistic world-view. The 
New Humanist has suspended publi- 
cation and merged with Unity. A 
pamphlet is published in Fellowship, 
February 1936, by a young Unitarian 
minister, R. Lester Mondale, who asks, 
“What is happening to Humanism?” 
He notes the practical withdrawal of 
two of the most eminent leaders of the 
movement from the regular presenta- 
tion of Humanism from the pulpit. 
Another popular and capable leader, 
highly successful on the west coast, 
found so little support in a Chicago 
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Society that he withdrew from it to a 
modest Unitarian church in a middle 
western state. . 

Thinking the magazines might af- 
ford some clue to the situation, the 
periodical indices were examined. Un- 
der the classification Humanism, which 
includes both literary and religious 
Humanism, there appear four articles 
in the volume of the Readers’ Guide 
covering 1925-28. Of these only one 
was clearly concerned with religious 
Humanism. The 1929-31 volume lists 
eighty-six. Of these, judging as well 
as possible from the titles only, about 
twenty-five appeared to be on religious 
Humanism. The 1932-35 volume car- 
ries twelve titles, apparently mostly con- 
cerned with religion. Very few on any 
phase of the subject have appeared 
since. It would appear, then, that the 
years of greatest interest in the subject 
were from 1929 to 1931. Measured 
in this very rough way there is evidence 
of decline from the peak years, with- 
out a doubt. 

Turning to the Book Review Digest 
somewhat the same results are to be 
noted. From 1927 to 1931 twenty-one 
titles are listed as coming under Hu- 
manism. Eight of these seemed, from 
the titles, to deal with religious Hu- 
manism. 1924-26 had produced but 
two. In 1932 four books appeared, 
only one clearly on the religious phase; 
in 1933 there were four, all religious; 
in 1934 one religious Humanist book; 
in 1935 there were two on Humanism, 
both of the literary sort. Incomplete 
returns on 1936 revealed but one so 
classified. Again then, based on this 
possibly questionable, and certainly not 
too exact evidence, there seems to be a 
decline. 


But is this conclusive? Is there any 
significance in the fact that there a 
pears to be a contest on in the Unitarian 
church for the leadership of the Associ- 
ation, in which the regularly nominated 
candidate, reputed popularly to be a 
Humanist, is opposed by an Eastern 
“theistic” minister. Discussing this 
with a leading Unitarian recently he 
attached no significance to it at all, cer- 
tainly nothing that would be relevant 
to this discussion. Others think that 
it is very significant, and that it repre- 
sents the resurgence of the older theistic 
emphasis which has been lacking, main- 
ly in the Western section of the church. 

“Where Humanism is still preached 
as an anti-Fundamentalist philosophy it 
is dying out: where it is preached as a 
philosophical alternative to Theism it 
has become more or less meaningless,” 
writes R. Lester Mondale. 

There is undoubtedly abroad in 
America at the present time a strong 
counter tendency to Humanism, indeed 
to liberalism in general, with its confi- 
dence in the sufficiency of man to look 
after himself in the universe. It has 
its roots in the European situation 
where as a result of the post-war suf- 
fering, particularly in Germany, there 
has developed what is frequently called 
a theology of despair. This is called 
Barthianism after its primary figure, 
Karl Barth. This group has been 
thrown back by the utter failure of man 
to extricate himself from the terrible 
condition into which he has gotten him- 
self, on to the power of God from 
whom alone salvation can_ possibly 
come. In this they follow closely the 
thought of an earlier thinker, Kierke- 
gaard of Denmark, who lived about a 
century ago under conditions not dis- 
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similar to those which the Germans 
now face. 

With the depression and the conse- 
quent misery and failure in America 
has come a disposition to accept, at 
least in some modified form, this dis- 
trust of man and the consequent de- 
pendence on God. This is obviously 
having some effect upon the fortunes 
of Humanism. It has become increas- 
ingly difficult in the face of the pro- 
found disturbances in the economic or- 
ganization of American life and in the 
face of the threat of a war which no 
one appears to want but which no one 
seems able to avert, to find comfort in 
a reliance upon human, and only hu- 
man, effort and wisdom. Stronger in 
the East, this emphasis tends to spread 
westward where Humanism has had its 
main strength. It is too early to say 
whether it will become more than a 
minority movement, but that it will or 
indeed has already served to temper 
somewhat the extremer forms of Hu- 
Manism is quite certain. 

But if Humanism as a self-conscious 
and organized movement is lessening 
in strength must it be said that its in- 
fluence has ceased? If it is no longer 
expounded formally in the serious 
journals it is found often enough in 
the popular journals and its spirit per- 
meates many an article in the Sunday 
newspapers and even the pulp maga- 
zines. There it is by no means dead. 
It takes some time for an idea to get 
down into this class of journals, but 


when it does and when it is not argued 
but assumed as true and the normal 
way to think, it is likely to have very 
far reaching effects on the people at 
large. Nor is it dead on the college 
campuses. Asa teacher of religions the 
writer finds constant evidence of the 
prevalence of the Humanistic point of 
view among students. And sometimes 
among workingmen or the man on the 
street one discovers it. They do not 
know it as Humanism, they may not 
even know that such a well defined 
school ever existed, but the ideas are 
there and the attitudes, and it seems 
likely will continue to manifest them- 
selves for a long time to come. 

Finally, although under continuous 
fire now, there is a by no means small 
contingent of liberals in all the 
churches. They have never been Hu- 
manists in the more extreme sense of 
the word, but their general outlook has 
been deeply humanized by Humanism. 
They have acquired a more profound 
belief in man, a stronger confidence in 
his ability through science to help build 
a world in which the values he seeks 
may be realized, without losing at the 
same time their conviction that beyond 
man there is something at the heart of 
the world upon which he may rely for 
co-operation in the achievement of the 
goals of which he dreams. To the ex- 
tent to which this emphasis endures it 
can certainly be said that Humanism 
is not really dead. 


Prelude to A Song of the 


EDWIN ForD PIPER 


After sunset the light pauses, 

Caverns of shadow pit the woods; 

Twilight mats the grass-blades, 

Darkness submerges the land: . . 

The country resumes features of its infancy 

And out of its buried life 

Rise old memories, the remotest images, ghosts of formative days; 
Dim shocks that dished this plain, the surge of sea water, 
Glacial colter and primitive monster... . 

Silurian rhythm like breakers on granite 

From the clumsy throated, the wallowers in slime. 


2 


A mist of green trembled in the morning light; 
Greenness shimmered along the clay of the plain, 

And the mask grew pliant, the inexpressive clay 

Turned moody as Hamlet’s face under changing moons. 


This is a marvel of grass .. . the first grass; 
Generations of creatures learning a dance and a song 
Out of grass . . . grass. 


3 


By down-flow of streams 

Over souring scurf and pungent mold 
The power of sunshine 

Storing in delicate veins 

A blend of horsemint and jasmine 

Of honeysuckle and sage 

To curve over fallen plum and apple. 


4 


Bluestem, redtop, gramma, buffalo, 

Foxtail, wire grass, crabgrass, ribbon— 
Paintings of stem and tassel and joint: 

Spear and crutch, and sweetgrass, star grass, 
Holygrass, rattlesnake, fescue, rescue, 
Sawedge, shoestring,— 

Tribes of tassels, brotherhoods of blades. 


PRELUDE TO A SONG OF THE GRASS 


5 
The green blades lean to the light, 
Shadows of things 
Lie on the ground; 
Thoughts run over the grass 
And shadows of thoughts strike into the sky, 
To be winnowed and tattered .. . 
Thought is a shape-shifter,— 
And the hag-ridden clouds gather incense .. . 
And moanings, and prayers .. . 
and germinal fancies 
Of Apollo in glory, the lyre 
Triumphant, the grace of the dancer in pearl and amethyst, 
And tears of immolation, and music redeeming Eurydice . 
Rain 
iS a resurrection. 


The bearded grass 

Is barley now; 
Herdsmen hold 

A creaking plow. 


Tents no longer 

Dot the hills; 
Wind and river 

Turn the mills. 


By holy wells 

And city walls 
The sickles flash, 

The harvest falls. 


Old kings are lying in forgotten glory: 
The changing wind still blows; 

And Zeus and Thor sleep in a dusty story 
While the grass grows. 


4 
There is a wire-drawn drone in drouth, 

An overtone for wind and fue; 

Wolf-cry of wind and sleet— 

The rain sings hush-a-bye, the dust whispers. 
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August freckles the broiling fibre... 

In the uncertain autumn green blades 
Rush out to blanket the roots .. . 

March sleet bounces on ravelings 

Over a Spirit imprisoned 

A spirit of life . . . turning over in sleep. 


There is a song of the share in sod, a song of the mower 
in bending grass; 

A rhythm of grazers: 

Killdeer and quail are nesters, snake and rabbit are hiders, 

The mouse tunnels .. . 

Grass is a roof and a bed 

For all sleepers. 


8 
Strange hooves have thudded the green and the frozen prairies: 
Where prize mulleys saunter 
Eohippus and mastodon leaped and lumbered .. . 
There are lie-downs in the orchard 
— Always the heads of lovers have dented the grass — 
And lawns are shaven 
Where moccasins once frayed white 
Running after bison 
In porcupine grass. 


Shadows of cloud and crying bird 


Moved, and the antelope stood at gaze, the buffalo ceased browsing 


As the travoy dragged by 

And the mess-chest rumbled on in deepening trail . . . 
Yonder the bright tires lay rusting, 

And green fingers 

Fondled the white shank bones 

And flowers buried the wagon irons and the broken arrows. 


9 
Tribal song and rite 

On shadowy Indian ponies 
Forsake the holy places . . . 
Little smokes spiral up 

By running water; 

Here are the houseless heads 
And the campfires. 

The axe and the echo sound 
And the rapid flutter of hammer-stroke 
Where jerked meat cures in the raucous wind. 


IN AN OZARK CABIN 


Now young jackrabbits bounce along 

And grouse whiz up from prairie grapes; 
Tumbleweeds begin rolling: 

Old man coyote skulks 

In September haze, cool nights hinting of early frost. 
The seed is ripe, and the shadows 


Are colored with Indian summer. 


10 


There is a comfort of grasses on plashy ground 
W ithstanding the wash of the current; 

A comfort of grass in the hills 

Withstanding the teeth of the wind — 
Holding together the hills and the plain — 


Remembering 
Ghosts this twilight reshapes. 


In An Ozark Cabin 


GENE BOARDMAN HOOVER 


Against a tree-robed hill it lazily 

Dreams in the sunlight. Crimson hollyhocks 
Stand tall above its dusky window ledge; 

A honeysuckle vine runs merrily 

Between each log. At night the whippoorwill 
Calls out his admonition as a warm 

South wind tip-toes across the creaky floor, 
Then exits through a broken window pane. 


Along this dingy road the silent wheels 
Of time have never changed. Each transient day 
Is born with birdsong; each mauve eventide 
Melts into night ... then into day again. 
Long caravans of jaded thought find rest 
In cabin, vocal pine and greening hill... 
Far from dynamic haunts of eager men — 
“Peace!” sings the heart... 

“Peace!” sings the weary mind! 


Herman Melville’s Silent Years 


WILLARD THORP 


\ YHEN the English poet Robert 
Buchanan, known to fame for 

his attack on D. G. Rossetti 

and the “‘Fleshly School of Poetry,’”’ was 
in America in 1885, he enquired for 
Herman Melville. On his return to 
England he affirmed that his enquiries 
were greeted with as much surprise as 
if he had asked after the habits of a 
ghost: “There was some slight evidence 
that he was ‘alive,’ and I heard from 
Mr. E. C. Stedman, who seemed much 
astonished at my interest in the subject, 
that Melville was dwelling ‘somewhere 
in New York,’ having resolved, on ac- 
count of the public neglect of his works, 
never to write another line. Conceive 
this Titan silenced, and the bookstalls 


flooded with the illustrated maga- 
zines!” Buchanan’s exaggerations, and 
the failure of the New York news- 
papers to do more than mention 


Melville’s death until friends like 
Arthur Stedman and R. H. Stoddard 
furnished them with obituary notices, 
have produced a legend about Melville’s 
silences during his later life which 
needs correction. That when he died 
he had written little except verse for 
thirty-five years is true, but he was very 
much alive intellectually the whole 
time. If Buchanan had cared to look 
about a bit, he could have found a num- 
ber of men who knew Melville well 
enough to furnish him an introduction. 
In England such writers as Clark 
Russell and H. S. Salt could have shown 
him their correspondence with the Titan 
and convinced him that Melville was 
by no means silenced in his private life. 


Since it is my object merely to collect 
here something of what we actually 
know of Melville’s habits and activities 
during his silent years, this is not the 
place to discuss the reasons for the 
silences. The reasons are more com- 
plex, it should be said, than those 
assume who suppose it was his un- 
popularity as a writer which caused him 
to stop writing. To come near the 
truth we should have to know how 
completely his imagination was ex- 
hausted by the elaboration of the theme 
which continues from Mardi (1849) 
through Moby-Dick (1851) into Pierre 
(1852). What, too, should we make 
of the signs of a lack of will to create 
which are evident in Pierre? In Mardi 
Babbalanja, speaking of the ways of 
the imagination, remarks that “the 
greatest fullnesses overflow not spon- 
taneously.” If imaginative power is 
wedded to indolence of the will in a 
writer, even great thoughts are incom- 
municable, “not from lack of power, 
but for lack of an omnipotent volition, 
to move his strength. His own world 
is full before him; the fulcrum set; 
but lever there is none.’”” (Chap. 180). 
Such a passage reads like prophecy of 
what subsequently happened in Mel- 
ville’s own creative life, and gives the 
biographer pause. 


II 
It is essential to remember that in 
the decade following the failure of 
Pierre, Melville continued to think of 
himself as an author by profession. 
The silences had not yet begun. Be 
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tween November 1853 and May 1856 
he contributed fourteen stories or 
sketches, some of them of considerable 
length, to Putnam’s and Harper’s. He 
exchanged letters with Hawthorne on 
the treatment of a story for which Mel- 
ville had found the raw material in a 
true tale of bigamy he uncovered in 
Nantucket. In 1855 he published an 
historical novel, Israel Potter; in the 
next year his magazine contributions 
were collected under the title of Piazza 
Tales; in 1857 appeared The Confi- 
dence Man, which was a moderate 
success in England though his country- 
men refused to like it. When the new- 
ly founded Atlantic Monthly sought 
him out as a contributor in August 
1857, he replied that he would be 
happy to send something, “though I 
cannot now name the day when I shall 
have any article ready.” The magazine 
was proud to list him in the prospectus 
among its promised contributors. 
Meanwhile, from October 1856 
through May 1857, he had made an 
extensive tour in Europe to recover his 
health and spirits. At once, upon his 
return, he decided to make practical 
use of his journey by following Emer- 
son, Thoreau and the rest of the literary 
men of America to the lyceum platform. 
Between November 23, 1857 and Feb- 
tuaty 23, 1858, Melville lectured in 
New England, in Montreal, as far west 
as Cincinnati and as far south as Clarks- 
ville, Tennessee. His subject for the 
season was “Statuary in Rome.” For 
western audiences, used to the bravura 
style, he was too subdued, though from 
the reports in the Ohio press one gath- 
ets that he was everywhere treated 
with the deference due an important 
public figure. His approach to his sub- 


ject was anecdotal and literary, after 
the contemporary fashion in the criti- 
cism of the arts, but that he should 
choose the subject, in spite of the 
scepticism of his relatives who doubted 
his ability to handle it, is significant. 
In later years his prints and engravings 
and his books were his greatest consola- 
tion. Many of the pictures and small 
objects, chiefly ceramics and bronzes, 
which he could afford to buy, are now 
in the possession of his granddaughter. 
Their fine quality shows that his taste 
was far in advance of the age of the 
steel engraving. 

The lecture tour in 1858-1859 was 
less profitable but carried him as far as 
Chicago, Milwaukee and Baltimore. 
He yielded this time to the demands of 
his audiences which expected the man 
who had lived among the cannibals to 
talk about his escapades in the South 
Seas. The subject was distasteful to 
Melville. He had made a brave bid 
to posterity in Moby-Dick and Pierre 
to be remembered as another sort of 
writer than a teller of traveller’s tales, 
the author of ‘‘Peedee, Hullabaloo and 
Pog-Dog,” as he described himself. 
But the lecture, popular though it was, 
showed him still unregenerate, for he 
concluded it with a prayer that the 
South Sea islands might be preserved 
from the misery of missionary enlight- 
enment. 

The next year Melville had only three 
engagements though he had prepared 
a new lecture: ‘Travelling; its Pleas- 
ures, Pains and Profits.” He told his 
listeners that travelling removes pre- 
judices and teaches a profound humility. 
The stock-broker goes to Thessalonica 
and finds infidels more honest than 
Christians. The teetotaler finds a coun- 
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try in France where all drink and no 
one gets drunk. This was hardly 
acceptable doctrine to an age whose 
representative traveller is Mark Twain 
of the Quaker City excursion, bent on 
asserting the superiority of American 
manners and institutions. The paucity 
of his engagements in this year indi- 
cates that Melville was hardly a success 
as a lecturer. The reason may be sim- 
ply that he refused, as in his writing, to 
give the public what it wanted and 
puzzled it by his heterodox opinions. 

In May 1860 Melville suddenly de- 
termined to sail round Cape Horn with 
his brother Captain Thomas Melville 
of the clipper-ship Meteor. The voyage 
does not mark any intentional end of 
his career as a writer, for he left in his 
wife’s hands, when he sailed, a MS. 
volume of verse for which she was to 
seek a publisher after consulting 
Melville’s friends, the New York 
journalists, George and Evert Duy- 
ckinck. The book was never published, 
though portions of it are probably im- 
bedded in the privately printed Timo- 
leon (1891). It is to be regarded as 
Melville’s last effort to find a public 
which would allow him to write as he 
pleased. He had tried novels; then 
short stories and familiar essays; then 
the lyceum lecture; and now poetry. 
What was there left? 


Ill 

During this decade from 1851-1861 
while Melville continued to think of 
himself as a member of the writing 
profession, in spite of a constant de- 
crease in income from his works, he 
kept his friendships with members of 
the craft well polished. For a time 
Hawthorne, settled at Lenox, was his 
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neighbor and close friend. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes came in the summer, 
until 1856, to a place only a stone’s 
throw from “Arrowhead.” The Pitts. 
field region abounded in authors whom 
Melville met on fraternal terms. At 
the house of the wealthy Richard 
Lathers, President of the Atlantic and 
Great Western Insurance Company, he 
enjoyed the society of men distinguished 
in other fields. “At Abby Lodge in the 
Berkshires,’ Lathers wrote in his 
Reminiscences, “I entertained . . . the 
celebrities of the North and South, Gov. 
Curtin of Pennsylvania [one of Lin- 
coln’s staunchest supporters}, Gen. W. 
H. Bartlett, Samuel Bowles, Dr. Henry 
M. Field, ed. of the Evangelist, Dr. 
Todd (Todd’s Manual), Melville, Wm. 
Gilmore Simms of South Carolina... 
Paddock, Episcopal Bishop of Mass.” 
Lathers was a frequent visitor in Mel- 
ville’s ‘“‘well-stocked library, where | 
listened with intense pleasure to his 
highly individual views of society and 
politics. He always provided a bounti- 
ful supply of good cider—the product 
of his own orchard—and of tobacco, in 
the virtues of which he was a firm be- 
liever.” In recording the several 
occasions on which he met Thackeray 
in New York during his American 
visit of 1855-1856, Lathers mentions 
especially the Saturday night supper: 
parties given by Evert Duyckinck 
“Here in the company of such kindred 
spirits as . . . the poet Fitz Greene 
Halleck, the comedian Hackett, the 
novelist Herman Melville, and the poet 
and traveller Bayard Taylor, the genial 
nature of Thackeray fairly radiated 
cheer.” 

Melville had frequented the famous 
parties of the Duyckinck brothers since 
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the days when he emerged as a writer 
in 1847. They were his oldest literary 
friends, early enthusiasts for his fame 
and staunch admirers of his works to 
the end of their lives. When Melville 
removed to Pittsfield in 1850 their in- 
tercourse WaS not interrupted. From 
New York came presents of books and 
journals and champagne. The farm- 
house in return received the brothers 
frequently as guests. George Duy- 
ckinck and Melville explored the region 
on foot and in the buckboard and 
rambled off to the remoter parts of 
Massachusetts, as on their expedition 
in September 1857 along the Greenfield 
river valley and up to the new wonder 
of the world, the Hoosac_ tunnel. 
Evert’s diaries, now in the New York 
Public Library, abound in delightful 
records of evenings in which Melville, 
on holiday in the city, held forth in 
his wittiest mode. Here is the entry 
for October 1, 1856: 


Herman Melville passed the evening with 
me—fresh from his mountain charged to 
the muzzle with his sailor metaphysics and 
jargon of things unknowable. But a good 
sitting evening—ploughing deep and bring- 
ing up to the surface some rich fruits of 
thought and experience—Melville instanced 
old Burton as atheistical—in the exquisite 
irony of his passages on some sacred matters ; 
cited a good story from the Decameron, the 
Enchantment of the husband in the tree; a 
story from Judge Edmonds of a prayer meet- 
ing of female convicts at Sing Sing which 
the Judge was invited to witness and agreed 
to, provided he was introduced where he 
could not be seen. It was an orgie of in- 
decency and blasphemy. Said of Bayard 
Taylor that as some augur predicted the mis- 
fortunes of Charles I from the infelicity of 

countenance so Taylor’s prosperity ‘borne 
up by the Gods’ was written in his face. 


If the reviewers had given Melville up 


as incorrigible, his friends plainly had 
not. 


IV 

When Melville returned to Pittsfield 
early in 1861 after his voyage to San 
Francisco, he apparently determined on 
a new order of life. He tried immedi- 
ately, as he had tried in 1847 and 1853, 
to secure a consular post that he might 
live honorably on his country’s meager 
bounty as Irving and Hawthorne had 
done and Taylor would do. But all the 
wire-pulling he was capable of, through 
such men as Thurlow Weed and R. H. 
Dana Jr., and even a trip to Washing- 
ton to see Lincoln were unavailing. He 
returned empty-handed. 

What could a man do? At the time 
of his sailing for the Pacific his father- 
in-law had assisted generously in 
straightening out his affairs by accepting 
the deeds to the Pittsfield house in lieu 
of notes of Herman’s which he held. 
Judge Shaw then vested the farm in 
his daughter Elizabeth, Herman’s wife. 
It was the sale of the farm to Allen 
Melville which later made possible the 
purchase of the house at 104 East 26th 
Street in New York which was, after 
1863, Melville’s home for the rest of 
his life. But removal to New York 
was apparently not contemplated in 
1861, for ‘““Arrowhead” was not sold 
until March 1863 and not vacated until 
November. Because of a serious acci- 
dent to Melville’s back when he was 
thrown from a wagon, more weeks 
passed before he left Pittsfield. 

These five years, which close with 
his appointment, on December 6, 1866, 
as Inspector of Customs in New York, 
must have been the most bitter in Mel- 
ville’s life. In the few letters which 
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survive from this period we sense the 
desolation of his spirit from which he 
suffered. To his brother Tom he writes 
in May 1862, with an excessive jocular- 
ity, of the failure of his poems to find 
a publisher, and bids him honor all lazy 
fellows—thinking perhaps of his own 
irksome idleness—who improve their 
Opportunities “in the way of sleeping, 
eating and other commendable cus- 
toms.” A letter to his brother-in-law 
Samuel Shaw, in December of the same 
year, is underlined with pathos. Since 
an accident which he had just sustained 
did not prove fatal, he has begun ‘“‘to 
indulge in the pleasing idea that my 
life must needs be of some value. 
Probably J consume a certain amount of 
oxygen, which unconsumed might cre- 
ate some subtle disturbance in Nature.” 
Hence he is resolved, since Nature de- 
sires it, to live. The letter evinces a 


strange macabre tone, which Melville 
sensed after a page and attempted to 


correct. Clearly, at this time, he had 
abandoned all thought of writing any- 
thing further. In a touching brief note 
to Duyckinck on the last day of the 
year 1863, he says, apropos a book sent 
him: “I return the book, thinking you 
may want it. I have read it with great 
interest. As for scribbling anything 
about it, tho’ I would like to please you, 
I have not spirit enough.” 

Melville’s routine after 1866 took 
him on a daily round of the wharves 
of the North River, but his friends ex- 
pected to see him in his free hours in 
the familiar haunts. For a while, at 
any rate, he continued to share their 
pleasures. Bayard Taylor, poet and 
diplomat, who in 1850 as a young man 
of twenty-five had thrilled because for- 
tune one day placed him in the company 


of Cooper and Bancroft and the next 
in that of Sir Edward Belcher and Mel- 
ville, invited Melville in 1865 to join 
“The Travellers,” a club composed of 
men “who had seen much of the world’s 
surface.” Among the members were 
G. W. Curtis, Civil Service reformer; 
Cyrus Field; Darley, the illustrator; D. 
G. Mitchell; Bierstadt, the landscape 
painter whose canvases were nearly as 
large as the scenes they represented. 
Whether Melville accepted I cannot 
say, but he cherished the invitation 
sufficiently to preserve it among his 
private papers. 

He was, it is known for certain, a 
visitor in one New York literary circle 
where we should at first glance least 
expect to find him—the coterie which 
surrounded those vestals of poetry, 
Alice and Phoebe Cary. In their Vic- 
torian parlor, “harmoniously decorated 
in shades of oak, maroon and crimson,” 
where Alice sat in her green chair and 
Phoebe in her blue chair, there gathered 
on Sunday evenings in the sixties an 
extraordinary company, so extraordinary 
in fact that one lady of fashion said in 
bewilderment, ‘““What queer people you 
do see at the Cary’s! It is as good as 
a show!” The ‘queer’ ones were Hor- 
ace Greeley and Samuel Bowles, Ripley, 
the Brook Farmer, E. P. Whipple, T. B. 
Aldrich, Ole Bull and P. T. Barnum, 
now become a respectable pillar of the 
city; clergymen from Catholics to Uni- 
versalists; literary ladies like Kate Field 
and ‘Jennie June” (Mrs. Croly of De- 
morest’s Magazine) and Mary Mapes 
Dodge, creator of Hans Brinker. In 
this “queer” group, to which Alice Cary 
introduced him, Melville expanded. On 
one occasion he was persuaded to do 
what he seldom could be prevailed on 
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to do, tell the story of his life in the 
South Seas. (C. Hemstreet, Literary 
New York, 222-226). 

One curious fact shows that the pub- 
lic still regarded him as a famous man, 
though they might not want to read any 
more of his books. During the Civil 
War it was the custom to ask prominent 
men, particularly authors, to give auto- 
graphed letters to the committees man- 
aging Sanitary Fairs. These letters were 
auctioned off and later published in the 
souvenir booklet of the fair. One such 
letter by Melville has survived in print. 
It was donated by him, in December 
1863, to the Great Western Sanitary 
Fair held in Cincinnati. 


Vv 
As the years pass and Melville with- 
draws farther into himself, glimpses of 
him through the eyes of his friends be- 


come fewer. But he did not, though 
the myth supports the contrary view, 
drop completely out of sight. Tucked 
away in the memoirs of literary men of 
the age we find occasional mention of 
him and realize that when he desired 
company he could have the best in the 
city. So Henry Holt, in his Garrulities 
of an Octogenarian Editor, recalls meet- 
ing him in 1870: 


The recently revived interest in Herman 
Melville may justify my recounting that late 
one night about 1870 he was one of a cheer- 
ful group of four who walked up Fourth 
Avenue from the Century Club, which was 
then in Fifteenth Street. I have often re- 
called that walk with peculiar pleasure: for 
notwithstanding the hermit-like character I 
have since known ascribed to Melville, tho it 
was over fifty years ago, I often recall him 
as one of the very most agreeable men I 
ever met. I've just read somewhere some 
woman's expression that his glance seemed 
to absorb one into himself. (p. 189) 
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When in 1882 Brander Matthews, 
E. C. Stedman, Laurence Hutton and 
Edward Eggleston founded the ‘“‘Au- 
thors’ Club” at the home of Gilder, the 
editory of Century, they discovered that 
they “were far more in number than 
any of us had supposed; and authors 
who survived their earlier fame were 
called back to mingle with their younger 
successors. Once or twice the shy and 
elusive Herman Melville dropped in for 
an hour or two.” (Matthews, These 
Many Years, 220-221). 

To his friends, certainly, Melville 
never denied himself. One of them, 
T. M. Coan, who visited him first as a 
Williams undergraduate, describes the 
sort of reception the welcome guests 
received: “I visited him repeatedly in 
New York, and had the most interest- 
ing talks with him. What stores of 
reading, what reaches of philosophy 
were his! He took the attitude of ab- 
solute independence toward the world. 
He said, ‘My books will speak for them- 
selves, and all the better if I avoid the 
rattling egotism by which so many win 
a certain vogue for a certain time.’”’ 
This readiness of Melville to talk with 
his guest except about his own fame is 
corroborated by a letter from Peter 
Toft, published in the New York Times 
Saturday Review of Books and Art 
(March 17, 1900): “Though a delight- 
ful talker when in the mood, Melville 
was abnormal, as most geniuses are, and 
had to be handled with care. He seemed 
to me to hold his works in small esteem, 
and discouraged my attempts to discuss 
them. ‘You know,’ he would say, ‘more 
about them than I do. I have forgotten 
them!’ He would give me no informa- 
tion about the old whaling tradition of 
the fiendish white-whale.”’ 
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VI 

The more spectacular accounts of 
Melville’s life have attempted to show 
that he was not only not a success as a 
husband and father but that married 
life thwarted his genius. It is true that 
Elizabeth Shaw Melville was a Boston 
Brahmin, a ruthlessly thorough house- 
keeper, a conscientious church-goer, and 
that she was not Sophia Hawthorne. 
Her letters to Herman’s cousin, Cather- 
ine Lansing, many of which are unpub- 
lished, overflow with a multitude of 
domestic details: the cutting down of 
dresses for her daughters, Bessie and 
Fanny, engagements, weddings, dis- 
eases, plans for the summer holiday, 
gossip of the hotel piazza, the trials of 
spring-cleaning—matters to which Mel- 
ville, who went visiting equipped with 
only a toothbrush and a nightshirt, was 
indifferent. But Elizabeth Melville’s 
story should be heard, too, unless we 
assume, as perhaps we should, that the 
wives of great men have no right to 
their own personalities. That she be- 
lieved in her husband’s genius there is 
no doubt. Other members of the fam- 
ily admitted his ability in “candid nar- 
ration,” as one of them put it, but 
viewed with suspicion his efforts to 
widen his scope and become a serious 
writer. His wife attempted to secure a 
publisher for his first volume of verse, 
which Melville left in her hands in 
1860, and she was overjoyed to learn 
that the Duyckinks thought well of it. 
We are not to suppose, of course, that 
Melville and his wife passed on into a 
Darby-and-Joan old age. His withdraw- 
al into his memories and his absorption 
in the ideas which he worked into his 
last verse and prose, prevented such 
intimacy. From her letters we see how 


busily she occupied herself with her 
grandchildren and that her spinster 
daughter Bessie was now her compan- 
ion and confidante. They made many 
little excursions in which Herman did 
not participate, but was left alone, com- 
fortably provided for at home or in a 
nearby boarding house. 

The Melvilles had four children: 
Malcolm, born in 1849; Stanwix, 1851; 
Elizabeth, 1853; Frances, 1855. Mel- 
ville, for all his impatience at times in 
his life to be as free from social ties as 
in his wander-years, could not long re- 
sist the desire to sail back to his wife 
and children. Toward the close of his 
visit to England in 1849 he received a 
flattering invitation to visit the Duke of 
Rutland. The opportunity lured him, 
but the pull of home was stronger. 
From his journal we know that he pon- 
dered the decision all one night: “It is 
now 3 P. M.. . . Would that one I 
know were here. Would that the Little 
One too were here,—I am in a vety 
painful state of uncertainty. I am all 
eagerness to get home—I ought to be 
home.” Then the professional advan- 
tage to be secured from some know- 
ledge of the English peerage tugs in the 
opposite direction. Home won. Mel- 
ville cut short his stay and took passage. 

The letters written by Melville to his 
children are charming but they reveal, 
too, that he was a stern parent. He 
concludes one to Malcolm (as the 
eldest) written on shipboard in 1860 
and full of details to delight a small 
boy, with this appeal to Mackie’s eleven- 
year old manhood: 


I hope that you have called to mind what 
I said to you about your behaviour previous 
to my going away. I hope that you have 
been obedient to your mother, and helped 
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her all you could, and saved her trouble. 
Now is the time to show what you are— 
whether you are a good, honorable boy, or 
a good-for-nothing one. Any boy of your 
age, who disobeys his mother, or worries 
her, or is disrespectful to her—such a boy 
is a poor shabby fellow; and if you know 
any such boys, you ought to cut their ac- 
quaintance. 


Seven years later Malcolm died, in 
circumstances which were most dis- 
tressing to his parents. On the evening 
of September 10, 1867 he did not come 
home to tea as usual, but finally ap- 
peared at three in the morning. His 
mother remonstrated with him and he 
promised never to trouble her this way 
again. The next morning he did not 
come down-stairs nor was he seen dur- 
ing the day. When his father returned 
in the evening, the door to his room 
was opened and Malcolm was found 
dead, “lying on the bed, with a single- 
barrelled pistol wound in the right tem- 
ple.” The coroner’s jury returned the 
verdict that Malcolm, suffering from a 
“temporary aberration of mind,” had 
committed suicide. 

Friends of the family could not be- 
lieve that the boy, “tall, manly, engag- 
ing. . . pure, free from low tastes or 
bad companionship,” trusted by his em- 
ployer, Richard Lathers, had actually 
taken his own life in an insane moment. 
Letters to the newspapers in protest 
against the verdict, including one from 
the Rev. Samuel Osgood, brought to 
light the fact that Malcolm, on joining 
a volunteer company, had acquired a 
uniform and this pistol, which he had 
for weeks put under his pillow each 
night. Friends of his, including his 
employer, had remonstrated with him 
for his carelessness in handling the 
weapon. This evidence induced the jury 
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to alter their verdict to conclude that 
the boy did not die by his own hand but 
through an accident or in ‘‘somnabulis- 
tic sleep.” One fact the defenders of 
his reputation were not in possession of. 
Samuel Shaw, Melville’s brother-in-law, 
in a letter to his mother confirmed the 
newspaper accounts, but stated that 
Malcolm’s father had taken his night 
key from him because he had been stay- 
ing out late. One cannot resist the pos- 
sible inference that the passionate, spir- 
ited boy on the verge of manhood, 
angered by this restraint, took his own 
life. At any rate, even if his father and 
mother believed the contentions of the 
boy’s friends that his death was an ac- 
cident, their sorrow must have been 
deepened by the remembrance of his 
probable resentment toward his father 
for this curb to his independence. 

The story of Stanwix, the other son, 
if less tragic than Malcolm’s, is pathetic 
enough. He suffered as a boy from 
““catarrhal weakness” which affected his 
hearing. This later developed into lung 
trouble that kept him in quest of a 
climate in the west where he could live 
without danger. His profession was 
“mechanical dentistry.” In 1871 he 
went west, to improve his health and 
fortune. He moved from place to place, 
settling for a while in Sedgwick, Kan- 
sas. To his mother he seemed to be 
possessed “‘with a demon of restlessness, 
and there is nothing to do but let him 
go.” He was expected home in 1875 
but if he came, was soon off again, this 
time to Quincy, California. In 1878 he 
was ill in a hospital in Sacramento. In 
1885 the doctors sent him to San Rafael 
for the dry air. In the following year 
the end came. One of his last acts was 
to give his father power of attorney to 
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collect a small legacy from his aunt 
Frances Melville, which he did not live 
to receive. Probably without the know- 
ledge of his parents Stanwix had re- 
ceived advice and money during his last 
years from his uncle Lemuel Shaw. In 
one revealing letter (December 29, 
1876) written from San Francisco, he 
informs his uncle that he is in desperate 
straits as the result of an unsuccessful 
speculation. He intends to go prospect- 
ing as a miner and needs $60 for an 
outfit. 

The story of the two daughters is 
happier. The elder, Elizabeth, as I 
have said, was her mother’s companion. 
Frances, the younger, announced her en- 
gagement in 1878 to Mr. Henry B. 
Thomas (the romance began during the 
previous summer holiday) of whose 
“good principles and unblemished char- 
acter” the Melvilles had the best assur- 
ances. The bride ‘‘modified her ideas 
considerably” of what a husband should 
be, since she had declared before ‘‘that 
the ‘coming man’ would have to be a 
rich one anyway—having had enough 
of the other kind of way of getting 
along.” When Frances’s children began 
to arrive Mrs. Melville was constantly 
in East Orange, where the Thomases 
lived, playing with delight her new role 
of grandmother. Eleanor, the first 
granddaughter (now Mrs. Henry Met- 
calf) was fond of her awesome grand- 
father. For Mr. Weaver's biography of 
Melville she set down her childhood 
impressions of the thick-bearded man 
who took her walking in Central Park 
and called her ‘“Tittery-Eye,” and told 
her such wonderful stories in a lan- 
guage full of wonderful words no one 
else used. She has been the family’s 
conservator of Melville’s reputation. 
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Melville resigned from his Inspector. 
ship in the Customs House at the end 
of 1885, after completing nineteen years 
of service. The work had become too 
onerous and the mending of the family 
fortunes through several bequests al- 
lowed him to resign. Only in these last 
days was he released from the worry 
over money which had been incessant 
since his father failed in business and 
died when Herman was a boy of 
thirteen. 

VII 

During the silent years Melville pub- 
lished four times. First came the Battle 
Pieces of 1866, poems of the Civil War 
which he evidently hoped might have 
some share in bringing the radical 
North to a more temperate understand- 
ing of the South. In 1876 his uncle 


Peter Gansevoort paid for the publica- 
tion of Clarel, a long poem which te- 


flects his mature opinion of the society 
and the thought of the post-war age. 
When he returned to his desk in Jan- 
uary 1886 he had, as his wife wrote, 
“a great deal of unfinished work . .. 
which together with his love of books 
will prevent time from hanging heavy 
on his hands.”” In 1888 and 1891 he 
issued privately, in editions of twenty- 
five copies each, small volumes of verse, 
John Marr and Timoleon. 

When he died in September 1891 
there was still work to be finished in his 
desk. Little of it adds to his fame, but 
one piece, the superb story Billy Budd, 
is to Melville lovers a worthy fruit of 
all the years of silence. It was matured 
slowly, out of the memory of many seas 
and many men and from the constant 
longing for a solution to the burden- 
some mystery of this our life. Such vint- 
ages are rare and worth the waiting. 


Heavenly Crown 


NANCY CLEMENS 


ee all the neighbors went in shotguns and drinking a little courage. 


to sit up with Dude Willie Sin- 

gleton and to take cold chicken, 
fried ham and blueberry pies to the 
family. 

It was not that we shared in the silly 
adolescent hero-worship of criminals 
nor did we have any fond memories of 
Willie’s boyhood. He had been a back- 
woods rowdy, the type that thought it 
funny to break up protracted meetings, 
run the teachers out of school and 
frighten poor widows into conniption 
fits with tick-tacks. 

But his folks had been good neigh- 
bors to everybody along Brush Creek 
for thirty years and they would have 
felt badly if no one had come to sit up. 
I went because I’d been away for five 
years and I didn’t want people to think 
I'd gone high toned and citified. Be- 
sides I felt sorry for Ma Singleton. 
She'd always been religious so she took 
Willie’s troubles seriously. 

As we always do in the Ozarks, two 
or three persons stayed in the sick room 
and perhaps a dozen more clustered in 
the front room or the kitchen. It was 
a little awkward at the Singletons for 
we had to avoid talking about Willie. 
We all knew most of his doings, of 
course. He'd started running around 
with the tough moonshining crowd over 
at Kelley Hollow on the edge of the 
Irish Wilderness. Then he got one of 
the Kelley girls into trouble, robbed 
some tourists who were in the Wilder- 
ness hunting for Cherokee Bill’s hidden 
treasure, taken their car and skipped 
out while the Kelleys were loading their 


After that we read about Willie in 
the papers. He flew pretty high for a 
while. We saw pictures of Willie all 
dolled up and his hair slicked back 
titled, ““The Patent Leather Kid.” 

The newspapers called him the mod- 
ern Cole Younger of the Ozarks, which 
made old Shurb Keltner, who is blood 
kin to the Youngers, madder than a wet 
hen. When Willie was famous enough 
to be a public enemy the Kelleys started 
bragging about him. They claimed 
Willie came back to visit them but no- 
body believed it. 

Once in a while we'd hear that he'd 
been to one of the resorts, playing a big 
business man on vacation. One of the 
Spurlock girls who was waiting table at 
Ozark Inn down on the lake swore she 
saw him there with two other well- 
dressed men and they were throwing 
twenty dollar bills around. 

He never threw any in the direction 
of his folks. They went on trying to 
make a living on their flinty hillside 
farm. Folks said it took two men to 
plant corn on the Singleton place, one 
man to pry the rocks apart with a crow- 
bar and one man to drive the corn in 
with a mallet and chisel. 

Then we heard that Dude Willie was 
hiding out at home and the Singletons 
had called in old Doc Caplinger. Some 
of the closer neighbors went in and the 
news was norated around that Willie 
was in pretty bad condition. He'd been 
in a shooting scrape and the Singletons 
found him dumped on the doorstep one 
morning. He had his head and one 
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arm tied up and a hole through his side. 
He wouldn’t say how he got home or 
what had happened. 

Some nice looking young men in store 
clothes came asking questions about the 
Singletons and any mysterious visitors 
but, of course, we all denied knowing 
anything about Dude Willie. After 
all, he was a Brush Creek boy. A cou- 
ple of the nice young men drove a 
brand new car up the rocky road to the 
Singleton house but all they found was 
Ma Singleton putting out the wash. So 
they drove away and the two Harring- 
ton boys crawled out of the hay stack 
and carried Willie back into the house. 

Willie hung on and on and we began 
to think maybe he’d live after all. Ma 
Singleton divided her time between 
praying and throwing good luck charms 
around. The night Aunt Callie Single- 
ton rocked an empty chair she jumped 


up and walked around it three times 
and then threw salt over her shoulder 
just to make sure. 

It was Friday night when I went over 
to the Singletons for the last time. Velt 
Collins was in Willie’s room when I 
went in to take a bottle of hair oil Ma 


had asked me to get in town. Even 
when he was dying Willie was still a 
dude. He used a couple of bottles of 
hair oil lying there in bed. 

Velt was standing by the bed with a 
peculiar look on his face. I knew at 
once that Willie had been out of his 
head again. When he was delirious he 
did a lot of bragging about his exploits. 
We heard plenty that the nice young 
men playing tourist would have been 
overjoyed to learn. 

“Willie was in that gang that robbed 
Aunt Mag and Uncle Tom Bates,” Velt 
said slowly. He turned to stare at me. 
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“He's been laughing about how funny 
Aunt Mag looked in her nightgown.” 

For a moment I couldn’t speak. | 
just stood there clutching the bottle of 
hair oil and feeling an indescribable 
loathing for the handsome man on the 
bed. ‘We mustn’t tell Pa and Ma,” I 
said finally. “It would kill Ma.” 

He nodded and stood there, still star- 
ing down at Willie with that funny, 
frozen look of disgust on his face. Velt 
came from a moonshining and feuding 
family and his hands were not exactly 
clean but I knew how he felt. We were 
both children of the hills. As long as 
Willie robbed banks in distant places it 
was a matter of indifference to us. He 
could have killed in drunken fights and 
we'd still have understood. But he 
hadn’t even the excuse of a feud against 
old Uncle Tom and Aunt Mag. 

I remembered the story well. Three 
masked bandits had gone to the Bates 
cabin at midnight, forced the old couple 
out of bed and robbed them. We'd 
supposed that strange bandits drifting 
through the country had heard the leg- 
end of the Bates fruit jar which con- 
tained their life’s savings. The gunmen 
had tied Uncle Tom, wearing nothing 
but his long winter underwear, to a tree 
in the front yard and then tortured Aunt 
Mag by putting burning matches to her 
feet, until she’d told them where the 
fruit jar was buried. Then they left her 
tied to the bed. Poor Aunt Mag with 
her palsy-shaking hands had a hard 
time getting loose and untying Uncle 
Tom. He took cold and died of pneu- 
monia. The Spurlocks kept Aunt Mag 
but she didn’t live long, what with grief 
over Uncle Tom’s death and the knowl- 
edge that he had to be buried by the 
neighbors and her own “‘buryin’ money” 


HEAVENLY CROWN 


was gone. Velt’s father had made the 
walnut caskets for both of them. 

Willie was muttering again. Velt 
and I stood there looking down on him. 
He still was a handsome devil, even 
gaunt and pale. He insisted on being 
shaved every day and his black hair 
gleamed against the dirty pillow. 

He was talking about some girl. Most 
of his ravings were about a series of 
women. Suddenly he tried to jerk him- 
self up from the pillow. “She turned 
me in,” he shouted hoarsely. “I'll break 
every bone—’’ 

Then he slumped back in bed, 
groaned once and was still. Velt pulled 
the covers over his face. ‘You'll have 
to tell Ma,” he said. 

I went into the next room, but it 
wasn’t necessary to say anything. They 
read the news in my face. Ma Single- 
ton began to cry, her dried apple face 


wrinkling piteously. Pa Singleton put 
one hand on her shoulder. 

Nobody said anything. Nobody start- 
ed toward Willie’s room. Velt was still 


in there. I had a sudden feeling of 
having interrupted a conversation and 
that all the people were still filled with 
secret thoughts. I can remember the 
smoky smell of the kerosene lamp, the 
wick turned too high, the sudden pop- 
ping of the wood fire. 

Aunt Callie Singleton, who was 
hunched by the wood stove, turned so 
that the yellow light fell on her peaked 
old face. Slowly she knocked the dot- 
tle out of her clay pipe. 

“If he’d a been baptized, Callie,” Ma 
Singleton quavered, “I could have 
hopes. Or if he’d a just let me call in 
th’ preacher.” 

“There’s only one way o’ tellin’,” 
Aunt Callie said. 
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“I’m afeard,” Ma Singleton said. 
“I’m afeard.” 

“Th’ Bradshaw boy who went off t’ 
th’ reform school had one,” Aunt Callie 
said. ‘And he never repented.” 

“You look,” Ma said. 

Aunt Callie creaked out of her chair 
and walked slowly over to Willie’s 
room. The rest of us were silent. I 
wondered what it was all about. 

“Fetch the scissors,’ Pa Singleton 
said. 

Ma fumbled around in the old sew- 
ing machine. The tears were still run- 
ning down her face. I was trying to 
recall an elusive childhood memory. I 
knew about telling the bees after a 
death and stopping the clock but I could 
not understand the scissors. 

Aunt Callie came out with Willie's 
greasy pillow, faintly redolent of nar- 
cissus perfume. She carefully removed 
the pillow slip and laid the pillow in 
the center of the floor. Ma Singleton 
brought the lamp from the mantel and 
set it beside the pillow. Its light il- 
luminated the two wrinkled old faces 
and threw weird, witch-like shadows on 
the wall. I felt suddenly afraid as I 
had in the old days when folks talked 
of silver bullets and witch masters and 
witch traps of fire circles while I was 
curled, forgotten, in the corner, sensing 
mysterious cold drafts and hating to go 
away to bed. 

The only sound was the snip-snip of 
the scissors, tearing into the tick. Then 
Aunt Callie laid back the top gently. 

“He’s saved,” Ma Singleton said 
slowly. “He’s saved by th’ power o’ 
my prayer.” 

She got clumsily to her feet and ran 
into Willie’s room, crying and talking 
an unintelligible jumble like the Holy 
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Rollers do when they get salvation. Pa 
Singleton followed her. Aunt Callie 
lifted the pillow gently from the floor. 

“Praise the Lord,” she said reverent- 
ly. ““Willie’s got a heavenly crown.” 

I stared down at a greasy mass of 
feathers shaped something like a big 
bird’s nest. Then the old superstition 
came back to me from childhood. This 
was the heavenly crown or wreath of 


In Her Basket 
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the hills, sure sign that the person who 
died on the pillow was bound for 
heaven. 

The door of Willie’s room closed 
softly. Velt Collins’ eyes went from 
the heavenly wreath to my face. | 
looked down at the bottle of hair oil 
in my hand and thrust it into my pocket. 
Dude Willie had his heavenly crown! 


(Variation on Browning’s My Last Duchess) 


ELsi—E MYERS 


Charity was in her basket, 
This she scattered wide— 

They scarcely had a need to ask it— 
Oh, she did divide 


Her dearest fruit with fawn and swine— 
The fawn grew lithe and frisky, 
The swine devoured it root and vine 


And grunted, “Sweet but risky! 


"So let sweet Charity be banned!” 
A swine will stoop to murder! 

Nor once again in all the land 
Has any seen and heard her. 


I gave commands 


And all smiles stopped together, 


There she stands, 


As if alive. 


The Dream of Living 


JACK ROBERTSON 


ture, though we blow our emo- 

tions to bits, though we catch the 
scratch of destiny on the wall, though 
we coast like a ghost through the gamut 
of life. 

That night at the beach the reachless 
tandem of lights stained Lake Pontchar- 
train with gadfly game. The lake was 
flaked with whimsical swimmers, din- 
ning runt shrunken sound. The pier 
speared the water gartering its bang 
gang. The sand was landmarked by 
larking lovers, shoving the scene from 
their dream. The boardwalk talked in 
clatter matter, husky, musty, lored. The 
loud crowd poured in ant slant, thrilling 
to the top rungs, spilling their bottled 
lungs, rising in prize drunkenness, 
mouthing, pinioning hot dogs, riding, 
minioning their minds in shimmy shunt, 
priding their feel of ceiling reeling. 
Beauty and the funk fruits of utility 
melted in the welter of brutish ebul- 
lience. The splice of life knotted me in 
sodden surge. Yet death spoke, and I 
got his token. The teeming scene was 
not real, it seemed but a dream of living. 

I paused at the scenic railway, phlegm 
emblem of the frail, post toast of the 
riotous. In gauze vision I saw the great 
pace of the race in rival spiral, the duck- 
ing and dunking, plucky pose, and smile 
style. The flaws of the after laughter 
greeted my perception, cheating the jol- 
lity of its jounce. The riders flame came, 
passed in gas gustiness, were born, 
borne and gone. A fraction of figment, 
trig but timeless. 

The Old Mill, where the golden hair 


es dreaming there is no depar- 


of a lovely girl once thrilled me to tears, 
again painting a chimera tint to youth 
and youth alike. The seeming of that 
back time was a lip picture puffed out. 
The gurgling merge of our scow with 
the towing water, the kiss blissful 
thumps against the channel flanks; ca- 
ressing tresses, lark darkness; drift, rift, 
boat change; floating, doting, done. It 
was all squall shot, not in the nature of 
now. 

The Casino, jazz ructious with Roon- 
ey’s Blues Raiders, a place with the face 
of life, the blare of being. But seeing 
is not believing, and hearing is a mere 
delusion, I thought, the thought dying, 
a part of the infinite dream. The beat 
of the drum, the hum of dance stance, 
the looks of the living, giving in, out, 
crowding, enshrouding; eyeing, shying, 
shorn. 

Leaving the Casino with its fleet feet 
and hoarse courses, I went by the Penny 
Wonderland, the rabbit racers, macing 
tinhorns, the gleaning Keno game, the 
hot dog hawkers and the oopsy-boopsy 
Loop-O-Plane. I sent myself flinging 
with the ring clinging crowd, conscious 
constantly of their gape vaprous pres- 
ence in the dream scheme. 

Spurning the Loop, I turned to my 
right, sighting the sign written by Sam- 
bo, keeper of the neat washroom. What 
I mean CLEAN, said the sign in win- 
ning gust. Sambo sees dat it be’s so. 
Please help ole Sambo, cuz he don’ 
make nuthin but what you all gives 
him. . . Droll old Sambo, gambolier of 
the outhouse, a gondolier at heart, see- 
ing the lees of life, turning the leaves 
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and spite reciting, in mournful num- 
bers, life is but an empty dream. And 
the soul is dead that slumbers, number- 
less blundering souls. And things are 
not what they seem, the king things, 
capsizing into the black vacuum of 
nothingness. Wise, surprising old Sam- 
bo, knowing it all and blowing verses 
at the merciless fade parade of men. 
A penny for his thoughts? Why the 
sad old man scans the whole of the 
scroll with strange angel eyes. Life is 
but an empty dream. Wait, Sambo, it 
won't be long now, the gate will soon 
swoon open. 

She would meet me at the end of the 
pier. We would stand in the shadows, 
her hand in mine, measuring the dis- 
tance of the stars, treasuring kissed in- 
stances, missile missed from the mob, 
bobbing with the sobbing surf, hurt girt 
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with the wind, hurdy gurdy gloved in 
wordless love. Covered by the rubbish 
of the heavens, we would wander on 
the seawall, pondering momentary equi- 
ty, left by life’s strife, spinning in an 
eddy of steady delight. We? The iden- 
tity of spent memory. Here, the fear 
that it never happened, the gap between 
then and now slapping the cowering 
face of semblance. I called them on the 
seawall, the trick nixies of memory, but 
they slept in the crevices of death. 

Far out on the seawall, star garnered 
and lonely as a gnome, I read the dread 
of our being; that things said are sped 
to eager oblivion; that things done are 
dead without number; that nothing in 
life lasts past its performance; that the 
only reality is death. 

From the dream of living I wait for 
awakening to death. 


«Never Glad Confident Morning Again” 


DoroTHY BROWN THOMPSON 


What is gone is gone forever, 
Faith—and trust; 
Though you strive, you cannot fashion 


Iron from rust. 


Strong supports that held me steady 
(Sure—so sure!) 
Crumble, have no staunchness in them 


To endure. 


Though you bring the broken fragments 


Back to me, 


I shall never, all my life, know 


Certainty. 


OLD SO’ AND SO’ (pencil) 
by Mildred Welsh Hammond 


ASLEEP (pencil) 
by Mildred Welsh Hammond 
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ELLEN (pencil and chalk) 
by Mildred Welsh Hammond 
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BIG FELLOW (pencil and chalk) 
by Mildred Welsh Hammond 


France and the Contemporary American Novel 


M. E. CoINDREAU 
(Translated from the French by Madeline Ashton) 


N my career as translator I have 
| often been reproached for my 
choice of works, and many Ameri- 
cans will not pardon me for having 
made certain writings of Dos Passos, 
Hemingway, Faulkner, and Erskine 
Caldwell known in France. Why, they 
say, present to the foreigner the most 
unpleasant side of our society, why run 
the risk of giving a false idea of what 
is happening on the other side of the 
Atlantic? Nations are only too prone 
to slander one another without having 
weapons supplied them by critics and 
men of letters. And they do not fail 
to remind me of all the wrong which 
was done France by those famous yel- 
low-backed novels which around 1900 
Americans dared read only in secret. 
This reproach, inspired by the best of 
intentions, shows an almost complete 
ignorance of the intellectual interests of 
France, as well as of the attitude of the 
enlightened public to whom the works 
in question are addressed. The educa- 
tion of this public dates from a distant 
past. It has its cource in the esthetics 
of the seventeenth century, which will 
fashion for a long time to come, if not 
forever, French taste. 


II 

The universality of art is one of the 
favorite subjects of lecturers. It con- 
tains more oratorical possibilities than 
truth, and I do not hesitate to say that 
this Utopia is, like any Utopia, extreme- 
ly dangerous. Art which had become 
universal would cease ipso facto to be 


an art. With all due apologies to inter- 
nationalists, art is essentially a national 
product, and in every work of art there 
will be some aspects which only the na- 
tives will be able fully to appreciate. 
Races are just as different as individuals, 
and to wish to apply to them a uni- 
versal art is as absurd as to claim to 
make a costume that every one would 
be able to wear with equal elegance. 

This does not mean that every intel- 
lectual contact with the foreigner is im- 
possible. There are fields of under- 
standing of which the boundaries are 
limited by the peculiar nature of each 
country or by the needs of the moment. 
Readers act like those travelers who 
seek in foreign countries only what re- 
sembles their own countries most. La 
Rochefoucauld said, “We can love 
nothing except with relation to our- 
selves, and we are only following our 
own taste and our own pleasure when 
we prefer our friends to ourselves.” The 
skillful editor who wishes to place for- 
eign works in his country will then have 
to be, above everything else, a psycholo- 
gist and to know exactly the character- 
istics of his race. 

The Frenchman is essentially a real- 
ist. He was so in the Middle Ages 
when he composed his fabliaux just as 
he is so today. But strangely it seems 
that his realism has need from time to 
time to acquire new strength from for- 
eign sources in order to preserve its in- 
tegrity. It is thus that, at the end of 
the nineteenth century, the influence of 
Ibsen contributed largely to the success 
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of Antoine and Lugné Poé, as earlier 
Balzac had need to read Walter Scott 
in order to construct his Comédie Hu- 
maine. The same phenomenon is still 
more evident in the musical domain. 
When, after the Wagnerian rage, De- 
bussy, advised by Erik Satie, was trying 
to restore music to a level closer to na- 
ture, it was toward Russia that he 
turned, toward the works of Moussorg- 
sky whose Boris Godounov is the direct 
ancestor of Pélléas et Mélisande. In 
these three cases we see the artists seek- 
ing beyond their frontiers, first the psy- 
chological truth which is hidden under 
the symbols of the great Norwegian, 
second realism at the service of material 
essentially romantic, and, finally, a mu- 
sic which avoided mystic exaltation and 
approached as much as possible human 
language. 

A novel will please in France only if 
it contains an exact picture of life. 
Hence certain demands: The French- 
man expects of the author that he be a 
good psychologist not satisfied with 
superficial observation. The mask which 
each of us puts over his face in order to 
deceive his neighbor and himself inter- 
ests him only in so far as the novelist 
succeeds in lifting it. He likes to know 
what there is behind the actions of men. 
Profoundly skeptical, he is of a distrust- 
ful nature. Sometimes he lets himself 
be dazzled, for he has a mind open to 
novelties, but if he perceives that this 
novelty is of poor alloy, he does not 
hesitate to fight it as ardently as he had 
defended it. Thus, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, a poet like Joachim du Bellay, 
after having petrarchized according to 
the fashion, wrote a poem Contre les 
Pétrarquistes, so also the attack of Mo- 
liére, Boileau, and La Bruyére against 
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préciosité and the oblivion into which 
has fallen today the theater of Victor 
Hugo or that of Edmond Rostand. On 
the other hand the tragedies of Racine 
have lost nothing of their prestige, any 
more than such works as La Princesse 
de Cléves, Madame Bovary, A la Rech. 
erche du temps perdu; works built ona 
rock, with materials of first quality, 
knowledge of the human heart with its 
glories and its weaknesses, courageous 
vision of society “sans fard ou couver- 
ture” as du Bellay said, and little action, 
since for the cultured Frenchman the 
intrigue of the novel is not what at. 
tracts him. Nor do the ideas, so far as 
that is concerned. He knows how 
ephemeral is their interest, and that a 
good comedy of character is worth more 
than all the thesis plays of Dumas fils 
and Brieux. 

One will understand now why it is 
toward the most realistic American 
writers that the editors turn by prefer- 
ence. They find in Sinclair Lewis, 
Dreiser, Sherwood Anderson, and the 
representatives of the post-war school 
a frank and courageous vision of ex- 
istence, not to mention the documentary 
value so precious to a people always 
curious to know what their scorn of 
traveling prevents them from observing 
first-hand. That is why to those who 
reproach me for never having done any- 
thing for Miss Willa Cather, I can only 
answer that I know no serious editor in 
Paris who would be interested in her 
books. Perhaps they would have been 
well received at the end of the last 
century when even some cultured peo- 
ple read Octave Feuillet and Georges 
Ohnet, but the present generation is 
more exacting. It would object to the 
novels of Willa Cather as being too 
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serious for children and too puerile for 
grown people, and one can easily un- 
derstand why the translations of Shad- 
ows on the Rock passed completely un- 
noticed. In the presence of that little 
girl who, at Quebec in the seventeenth 
century, is astonished that her bedfel- 
lows did not wash their feet before 
going to bed, I am certain that every 
Frenchman, having reached the age of 
reason, would call Miss Cather’s atten- 
tion to the fact that at Versailles at the 
same period King Louis XIV himself 
did not even wash his hands. She would 
be advised to read St. Simon to inform 
herself about the customs of the time, 
and some one would recall to her the 
famous remark of André Gide: “‘C’est 
avec les beaux sentiments qu’on écrit les 
mauvais livres.” 

The vogue which the new American 
literature enjoys today comes also from 
a different cause. It happens periodical- 
ly that countries feel the need of reject- 
ing the old traditions and of hurling 
themselves into the unexplored realms 
of novelties. That is what Spain did 
around 1898 with writers like Pio 
Baroja, Azorin, Valle-Inclan, Jacinton 
Benavente. It is what France did sever- 
al times but particularly with the post- 
war flowering of the sur-realiste move- 
ment prepared some years beforehand 
by Lautréamont and Guillaume Apol- 
linaire. These literary revolutions are 
always the indication of more or less 
profound disturbances of ‘“‘sensibilité,” 
the manifestation of states of “in- 
quiétude” as Benjamin Crémieux has so 
justly described it—in short, of malady. 
Now all the world knows that nothing 
consoles a sick person so much as to 
know that he has brothers in misfor- 
tune. In the ‘Now tell me all about 
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your operation” of Peter Arno is hidden 
a psychological truth too often misun- 
derstood. Restless France of the post- 
war period turned to restless America 
as the young romantics of 1830 turned 
to Germany, the fatherland of Werther, 
and to England, the country of Byron. 
And now that social problems are the 
order of the day, it is again in America 
that France finds the greatest number 
of young writers who are occupied with 
the same problems. 

Finally there is a third element that 
one must never lose sight of when try- 
ing to understand the interest or indif- 
ference manifested by France towards 
foreign works. I mean technic. It is 
not by chance that La Bruyére said that 
to make a book is a craft just like mak- 
ing a clock. And the cultured French 
reader demands of writers that they 
know their craft. A book constructed 
without art has very little chance of 
pleasing; while, on the other hand, a 
book in which there may be nothing but 
purely technical qualities may very well 
receive only eulogistic criticisms. That 
is another reason why the novels of 
Miss Cather will never interest the 
French public. The elegance of style 
disappearing in translation, there re- 
main only badly constructed stories, 
without harmony between the elements 
which compose them, books of a well 
endowed beginner. 


III 

These three points established, it will 
be easy for us to explain the reaction 
of French critics to American works re- 
cently published in France. 

There are at the present time in Paris 
three important collections devoted to 
the propagation of foreign works: Les 
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Feux Croisés of the publishing house 
Plon, Le Cabinet Cosmopolite of Stock, 
and the collection Du Monde Entier of 
Gallimard (N.R.F.) The publishing 
house of Rieder has also published 
modern works of value like One Man’s 
Initiation by John Dos Passos (L’Initia- 
tion d’un:‘ homme) and Expression in 
America by Ludwig Lewisohn under the 
title Psychologie de la littérature améri- 
caine. 

N. R. F., as is to be expected, is of 
all these publishers the most audacious 
and enterprising. While others devote 
themselves to the realists of the first 
period—Sinclair Lewis, Dreiser, Brom- 
field, Gallimard insists on remaining in 
the vanguard of American production 
as it has remained in the vanguard of 
French production. It was one of the 
first to publish Sherwood Anderson 
(Winesburg, Ohio) and Waldo Frank 
(City Block). Frequently it assures it- 
self of the right of priority to the com- 
plete work of an author, reserving the 
right to give it up temporarily if the 
production of the author ceases to 
please it. It is thus that, in the work of 
Dos Passos, it reserved for itself Man- 
hattan Transfer and Sur toute la terre. 

The interest awakened by Manhattan 
Transfer was very great. The book pos- 
sessed the three qualities required to 
attract the respect of the enlightened 
French public. For the first time the 
French saw New York as they imagined 
it was, with all the miseries and turpi- 
tudes of large cities. They felt life 
swarming in it, and they were inter- 
ested in the heroes because they felt in 
them the same restlessness with which 
they were themselves obsessed at the 
time. They saw Jimmy Herf so similar 
to the people which the after-war peri- 
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od had produced in Europe — those 
“déracinés” of whom Philippe Soupault 
traced such a moving portrait in his 
novel A /a Dérive. There was com- 
munion of souls, consequently, compre- 
hension and sympathy. Finally the tech- 
nic of the novel was extremely skillful, 
very “couleur du temps” in its cinema- 
tographic flickering. That was an ex- 
periment calculated to awaken the in- 
terest of all novelists, and Jules Ro- 
mains, who had had a foreshadowing 
of it in Mort de quelqu’un, had only to 
give it more ample proportions to con- 
struct his Hommes de bonne volonté. 

Ernest Hemingway had a much more 
limited success. After a volume of 
short stories: Cinguante mille dollars, 
N. R. F. published first L’Adieu aux 
armes, then Le Soleil se léve aussi. The 
first volume had a preface by Drieu La 
Rochelle, the second by Jean Prévost. 
The latter was able to see what makes 
for the weakness of the work of Hem- 
ingway—the impossibility of the author 
to escape from himself. “Certainly,” he 
wrote, “Hemingway is not at all a mor- 
alist and very little an analyst.’ That 
is sufficient to explain that his popv- 
larity in France, if he ever had any, was 
of very short duration. He amused, for, 
as Drieu La Rochelle wrote, he intro- 
duced a little of brutal life, but “‘a bar- 
barian, restless, subtle, fragile—like all 
barbarians,” his domain was too limited 
to enjoy eternal life. 

The opposite has been the result with 
regard to William Faulkner whom 
French criticism considers today as one 
of the most interesting authors not only 
of American literature but of the litera- 
ture of all countries. Two stories had 
already appeared, Septembre ardent 
(N. R. F.) and Une Rose pour Emily 
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(Commerce), when Gallimard pub- 
lished Sanctuaire with a preface by 
André Malraux. The translation of 
As I Lay Dying was also ready at that 
moment, and there was a long discus- 
sion on the question of which of these 
two books should appear first. The 
danger which Sanctuaire might present 
was exorcised by the admirable preface 
of Malraux. At the very first stroke the 
author of La Condition humaine was 
able to show the reader that, under the 
excess of the plot, was hidden a depth 
which many American critics, hypno- 
tised by the corncob, had not seen. “As 
Lawrence is wrapped up in sexuality,” 
he wrote, “Faulkner delves into the ir- 
remediable. A dull force, at times epic, 
is unleashed in him as soon as he suc- 
ceeds in bringing face to face one of his 
characters and the irremediable, and 
perhaps the irremediable is his only true 


subject, perhaps for him the only object 


is to succeed in crushing man.” It is 
unusual that a critic should succeed in 
anticipating with this acuteness the 
work which lies in germ in a novel. 
This phrase of Malraux is in fact a 
whole analysis of Light in August and 
Absalom, Absalom!, where one could 
also find the epic elements which al- 
ready existed in the embryonic state in 
Sanctuaire. 

It is on this same epic element that 
Valery Larbaud based the preface which 
he composed for Tandis que j'agonise. 
Erudite commentator of Joyce’s Ulysses, 
Larbaud interprets the novel of Faulk- 
ner as a sort of Odyssey in which the 
peasants become princes conducting to 
the cemetery the deceased queen. The 
funeral procession of Addie Bundren 
has in fact the grandeur of the chansons 
de geste, like certain rustic tragedies of 


Ramén del Valle-Inclan (Voces de 
Gesta, Romances de Lobos, or Divinas 
Palabras). But there is more than that 
in As I Lay Dying, there is a technic 
which Valery Larbaud compares very 
justly to a machine for reading or pro- 
jecting thought, “a sort of reflector 
which the novelist turns on each of his 
characters in turn.” 

I have myself insisted on the impor- 
tance of this technic in the preface 
which I have prepared for my transla- 
tion of Light in August, and I have 
tried also to emphasize the importance 
of the fundamental Puritanism which 
explains so many aspects of the work of 
Faulkner. Published under the title 
(false but poetic) Lumiére d’aokt' this 
novel has raised to the heights the 
reputation of Faulkner in France. “Pro- 
digious book” according to Jean Paul- 
han. “A terrifying book, full of geni- 
us,” according to René Trintzius. ‘The 
whole story is conducted with an art 
without reprieve, at times breathless, 
with an astonishing sense of intimation 
and of the inexpressible. The pages 
which precede the murder in this re- 
gard, belong to the greatest,” wrote 
Pierre Humbourg. “Of the three books 
already offered to the French public, it 
is certainly in Lumiére d’aou#t that one 
can best grasp, in its amplitude and its 
power, the art, full, violent, bitter, and 
diabolical of this extraordinary vision- 
ary,” said Pierre Loewel. As for Ramon 
Fernandez, he estimates that Faulkner 
has become “‘the best qualified represen- 
tative of a fashion of writing which has 
an original and fertile place in inter- 
national letters.” These few citations 


1The word ‘“‘light’’ is in reality an adjective, and the 
title is explained by the fact that Lena Grove, the heroine, 
pregnant at the beginning of the book, gives birth, and 
consequently is lightened, in the month of August. 
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show all that American literature owes 
to this writer who, for many still, is 
only an emissary of the devil. And it 
was not necessary to be a sorcerer to 
guess that the success of Faulkner was 
assured in France. A _ psychological 
acuteness which digs down into the most 
concealed folds of the subconscious, a 
technic entirely new although based on 
elements already known (stream of con- 
sciousness, for example), nothing else 
was necessary to conquer the esteem of 
the French intellectuals. 

God’s Little Acre (under the title Le 
petit Arpent du Bon Dieu) has ap- 
peared too recently for me to be able to 
judge the attitude of the critics with 
regard to it. Prefaced by André Mau- 
rois, this audacious novel has already, 
however, shocked the conservative press 
which recommends respectable families 
to keep it out of their libraries. But it 
is probable that the enlightened public 
will welcome it. There is already talk 
of a theatrical adaptation. In any case 
if it is probable that the critics will 
recognize the inferiority of the art of 
Caldwell to that of Faulkner, at least 
they will not deny the documentary in- 
terest offered by works like Le petit 
Arpent du Bon Dieu and La Route au 
tabac of which the publication is an- 
nounced with an introduction by Marcel 
Aymeé. ; 

For the same reason, the works of 
J. T. Farrel are in process of translation 
and already the French have been able 
to read the first volume of the trilogy 
of Studs Lonigan. If the technic of this 
work is questionable, if one may re- 
proach Farrell with violating too often 
the precept of Boileau: ‘Qui ne sait se 
borner ne sut jamais écrire,”” one must 
recognize in him the art of creating 


characters and of describing a world 
which except for him would be prac- 
tically inaccessible to us. 

Finally it is not rare to see translated 
into French novels of secondary impor- 
tance. Recently appeared Le Facteur 
sonne toujours deux fois by James C. 
Cain for which Irene Nemirovsky has 
written a preface. The works of Dashiel 
Hammett have also been published. 
That is because there is in them a kind 
of literature very original for France 
which is less at ease in the brutal style 
than in the novel of analysis. More- 
over, the Frenchman finds again in these 
stories of murder and of orgies an as- 
pect of America with which the cinema 
has already made him familiar, and 
which entertains him by the contrast 
which it offers with the manners of his 
own country, less muscular and less in- 
tense. 


IV 

Let the Americans concerned about 
the reputation of their country cease 
then to be worried. Far from harming 
its glory, the books which are appearing 
today in Paris only contribute to assure 
it, in the world of letters, the place 
which it deserves. They should know 
that if the novels translated presented 
an idyllic America, cities in which flour- 
ished all the Christian virtues, the 
French would not read them, for they 
would know that they are false. They 
are too old to have any illusions about 
human nature. They know that in all 
latitudes men are always the same. They 
would not be deceived by hypocritical 
novelists. There is no danger of seeing 
them generalize. They are too accus- 
tomed to reading to fall into that child- 
ish vice. Because they have liked the 
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works of Faulkner, they will not believe 
for that reason that lynching negroes is 
the daily occupation of Americans, any 
more than they will believe that ladies 
in the United States have a habit of con- 
serving, like Miss Emily, corpses in state 
of decomposition in their bedrooms. 
One must not forget that, until recently, 
American literature was as a whole only 
a very weak, little offspring of English 
literature. And the little reputation 
that it had, it owed to writers like Edgar 
Poe and Walt Whitman who caused 
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many of their compatriots to frown. 
The ways of God are impenetrable, and 
the holy scripture tells us that often the 
most beautiful actions are performed 
by the greatest sinners. It is a “poéte 
mandit,” Arthur Rimbaud, to whom 
Paul Claudel owed his conversion to 
Catholicism. It is to the writers who 
paint it under the blackest colors that 
America owes today the worldwide 
reputation of its literature. Is there any- 
one ungrateful enough to reproach them 
for it? 


Song of the Rushes 


VIRGINIA SCOTT MINER 


Oh, fair is the forest 
And light on the lake 
The shafts of the moonlight are lying— 


The reeds and the rushes 
The maples and oaks 
The lilies and roses are crying, 


Come, up from your pages— 
Come, out of your books— 
For loveliness swiftly is dying!” 


Ah, short is the Summer 
And silent the wing 
Of Autumn too suddenly going— 


And long are the nights 
By the side of the hearth— 
And grey are the days of the snowing: 


So list to the reeds 
And the maples and oaks 
The lilies and roses are crying, 


“Come, up from your pages— 
Come, out of your books— 
For loveliness swiftly is dying!’ 


(The following portrait of Victor Hugo is 
based upon many hours spent in Hauteville 
House, where he resided during his fourteen 
years of exile in Guernsey, and upon conver- 
sations with Mr. Henry Marquand, a lifelong 
resident of St. Peter-Port and for sixty-two 
years a member of the staff of the Guernsey 
Star. Marquand as a boy frequently lunched 
with him and listened to his conversations on 
a great variety of subjects. His home con- 
tains many formal and informal photographs 
of Hugo and his family and friends, as well 
as letters and autographed first editions of his 
works. Having at length retired only last 
year from newspaper work, Mr. Marquand 
now devotes his time to his favorite study, 
one on which he is notably well-informed— 
the history of Guernsey of the past.) 


morning; Victor Hugo awoke. A 

cool breeze from the sea blew into 
his bedroom window, at the very top 
of Hauteville House. Lying on his low 
divan, barely six inches off the floor, he 
could see wreaths of snowy vapor driv- 
ing across the clear sky. He rose and 
stepped out on the balcony. Far below 
him lay St. Peter-Port, its stone build- 
ings straggling up the steep, winding 
streets that started at the water's edge. 
A ship had anchored not far from the 
White Rock at sundown, and as he 
watched she lowered a boat and the 
watchman on Castle Cornet struck a 
bell according to the old custom. 

A few deep breaths of the bracing 
air, and now for the never-to-be-omitted 
cold bath. The roof was the proper 
place for that, under the blue sky, but 
errr bah! . . . . these Guernesiaise . . . 
they had watched him from Hauteville 
once, and had told the story around 


[: was nearing seven o'clock in the 


Exile 


ALFRED S. CAMPBELL 


eee had laughed! However, for a 
vigorous man in the prime of life, a 
cold tub is a cold tub, whether taken 
in the open air or in the privacy of his 
bedchamber. 

Steaming black coffee and crusty 
bread; a breakfast fit for a king! Even 
that puny Napoleon III could have 
nothing more delicious. How blue was 
the sea this morning! That faint line 
on the horizon was France. On clear 
days, with the aid of a glass, one could 
even distinguish houses on the Norman 
Coast. Only a few hours’ sail.... 
but not for him! And all because of a 
jest; the pamphlet he had entitled, 
“Napoleon le Petit.” 

“A bitter satirist,’ they had called 
him in Paris. Who would not be bit- 
ter to see his well-beloved native land 
a degenerate Empire instead of the 
glorious Republic for which so much 
blood had been spilt? Even he, Cheva- 
lier de France and son of a general 
under Napoleon Bonaparte, had fought 
for the freedom which a true Republic 
bestows. 

But is the pen truly mightier than 
the sword? His pen had caused the 
sudden flight to escape an enraged 
Emperor's order of arrest and imprison- 
ment. Belgium, anxious to preserve 
amity with her neighbor at all cost, had 
politely but firmly requested him and 
his little handful of devoted followers 
to leave Brussels, where he had already 
planned a house of magnificent pfo- 
portions. ; 

The interlude at Marine Villa, 1 
Jersey, had been peaceful but brief. A 
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scandalous story concerning an alleged 
intrigue of Queen Victoria's appeared 
in L’Homme, the local French news- 
paper. Victoria, how he hated her! 
The indignant citizens of Jersey had 
met and demanded his immediate de- 
parture. Not that he had admitted 
authorship of the article; they had 
never had the satisfaction of knowing 
that for certain. 

Guernsey had welcomed him with 
open arms, Heaven only knows why; 
perhaps because of the ancient rivalry 
between the two islands; had welcomed 
and then ignored him. People were 
stupid, most people; they could not 
recognize true greatness even when in 
close contact with it! They saw only 


an individaul who did not act and 
think exactly like themselves. 

With a derisive snort the heavy-set, 
bearded man pushed aside his empty 


coffee-cup and strode vigorously to a 
desk which was a sort or hanging shelf, 
and of which there were two in oppo- 
site corners of the writing room. 
Seizing a thick quill pen he wrote, 
standing. At intervals he paced up and 
down, gazed impatiently at the red-tiled 
roofs or lovingly at his garden, some- 
times he paused, threw down his pen 
and went to the adjoining library where 
he consulted Plutarch, an encyclopedia 
or a scientific text-book before returning 
to his task. Then, his chin sunk on his 
breast, he gazed downward through 
the glass panels of the wall at the busy 
harbor, until the phrase for which he 
was groping came to his mind clear and 
distinct. All the while sheet after 
sheet of paper was covered with coarse, 
straggling handwriting and laid on the 
tiers of upholstered steps in one corner 
to dry. 
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Well that he had a patient and de- 
voted sister-in-law, Madame Cheney, 
who could read his handwriting and 
who would copy it before it was sent 
over to Paris for publication! Other- 
wise there would have been more mad 
type-setters, and fewer published works 
from the pen of Hugo. 

At one o'clock he descended to the 
dining-room, where his wife and chil- 
dren, Madame Cheney and his dear 
friend M. Marquand with his little boy 
Henri were awaiting him. He em- 
braced his children, patted little Henri 
on the shoulder, grasped the hand of 
the elder Marquand and all commenced 
their simple déjeuner, over which he 
relaxed, and was witty and amusing. 

What a delicious salad! Ah, you 
would enjoy your luncheons so much 
more if you had lived through the 
Siege of Paris, as I did. At length we 
ate all the Zoo animals, so that the 
Jardin des Plantes was deserted. Once, 
(how well I remember it!) we had a 
stewed rat for dinner. It was delicious! 
But the hardships of the Siege were 
as nothing compared to the unparal- 
leled horrors of the Commune! We 
will not talk about that; pity to spoil 
such a pleasant meal with such recol- 
lections. 

This afternoon, a perfect afternoon, 
we shall spend in the country. Thomas 
Gore, ideal handyman that he is, shall 
accompany us; he is as cunning in tying 
my purchases to the carriage as he is 
in building shelves to hold them and 
in fitting the larger pieces of furniture 
cleverly into the walls, so that they ap- 
pear to have been built there with the 
house itself. Not, you understand, that 
I am not the best of carpenters myself; 
but with Thomas to assist, tout va 4 
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merveille. 

Carriage wheels bowling swiftly 
along a narrow lane, horses’ hoofs 
beating a merry tattoo on the hard- 
packed dirt road. Tall hedges slipping 
past; of hawthorne, holly, veronica and 
gorse, laced with honeysuckle. Ever- 
green oaks standing in aloof dignity; 
sudden breath-taking glimpses of the 
blue sea lashing itself to frenzy against 
jagged black cliffs. Stone cottages with 
moss and tiny flowers growing on their 
thatched roofs; a field of placid fawn- 
and-white cattle; a passing farmer greet- 
ing the occupants of the carriage with a 
grave salute and a ringing “bon jour.” 

A pause at the top of the hill, while 
the children gather great armfuls of 
foxglove and tall fern. And at St- 


Peter-in-the-Wood a longer pause while 
Hugo, assisted by M. Marquand, after 
endless argument over price, purchases 


an old carved oak chest, which is firmly 
roped to the back of the carriage by the 
resourceful Thomas and carried off in 
triumph to the house whose owner 
hopes to make of it a museum of 
Guernsey’s past. 

Home again in the late afternoon, 
Hugo went over the proofs which had 
just arrived from Paris, He corrected 
them critically, often with impatience, 
and once in furious rage. He had 
spoken of a character playing on a 
Scotch Bugpipe, and the editors had 
pointed out, in a politely phrased note, 
that the correct word was Bagpipe. 
Dashing the proofs to the floor he ex- 
claimed in tones of thunder: “J'ai dit 
Bugpipe, et Bugpipe ce sera!” 

After that it was impossible to return 
to the proofs in anything even resem- 
bling a calm state of mind, so he 
strolled about the house; noting with 
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satisfaction that some of his own wood- 
carving had been skillfully worked into 
the wall by Thomas. The pictures he 
had painted on the panels of that door 
would need touching up the next rainy 
afternoon. Opening a portfolio, he 
stood lost in admiration before the vast 
collection of sketches he had made dur- 
ing his residence in Guernsey; passing 
rapidly over those whose concept was 
romantic, and gazing fondly on the 
more grotesque and morbid. 

It was not his custom to change for 
the evening meal. What need for 
formality? He was never invited to 
the social functions of St. Peter-Port, 
nor did he, with very few exceptions, 
ever invite anyone to his own house. A 
few minutes and he would see Madame 
Drouet again! How many times had 
he and his sister-in-law and, not in- 
frequently, Madam Hugo, dined at 
Friends House with the lovely actress 
who had been his mistress in Paris 
and who had followed him into exile! 
Well might Madame accept the situa- 
tion and make the best of it; was he 
to be dictated to by his wife! 

A few steps along the street and 
they had arrived. The dinner was ex- 
cellent, the general conversation gay; 
his own vigorous and brilliant until, 
over the coffee, one of his best anec- 
dotes was interrupted by a chance 
remark. His face flushed deeply, his 
eyes flashed; ‘“‘C’est moi qui parle!” he 
ejaculated sharply, “Attention!” 

The leisurely meal concluded, they 
all went back to Hauteville House, 
where the nightly game of Nains 
Jaunes, the English version of which is 
“Pope Joan,” commenced. The stakes 
were in Doubles (half-pennies) and as 
the pool increased, the master of the 


“CHILDE ROLAND TO THE DARK TOWER CAME” 


house grew more and more excited. It 
reached ten shillings, and with a 
triumphant gesture he produced the 
winning card and swept up his win- 
nings. A half-hour of conversation 
followed; then, as the clock struck ten, 
everyone retired to bed. 

Back to his little bedroom under the 
eaves went Victor Hugo. He paused 
before undressing to look at the two 
huge gilded Cupids which guarded the 
head and the foot of his divan, and to 
glance with frank admiration at his own 
reflection in the large mirror on the 
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wall. There was a man! Then he 
carefully placed a candle, paper and a 
pen on the floor within reach in case 
he should be inspired to write during 
the night, and slipped under the covers. 

The window curtains flapped aside 
and he caught a fleeting glimpse of the 
placid, unwinking stars. A church bell 
boomed out the quarter-hour; he sud- 
denly felt a great surge of nostalgia for 
his beloved Paris. Then, with a sigh, 
“What is Life but Exile?” he thought, 
and fell asleep. 


«Childe Roland to the Dark Tower Came” 


MARGARET PERKINS BRIGGS 


Some necromancy lurking in this phrase 
Still can evoke for men a fatal tower 

To darken, of a sudden, through their days 
Or lay a spell on any twilight hour. 

So that, if but a hinted turret loom 

In sullen umber on the sunset sky, 
Thought may be lost in legendary gloom 
Forsaking ways it once had traveled by. 


Best, then, not brood upon that plain-bound knight— 
Nor trails on which the unreturning fare— 

Lest, strangely undissuaded by his plight, 

You pledge a phantom knighthood of despair 
Ranged round the Tower forever darkly wrought 
Into a rhyme to haunt the twilit thought. 


“Vital, Searching, Significant” 
Concerning the Boys Who Plug the Books 


JOHN D. WEAVER 


NSUFFICIENT attention has been 
] the history and present high 

estate of blurb writers, those ingen- 
ious artists who give generously of their 
time and imagination to the jackets of 
best sellers. Frequently displaying in- 
ventiveness superior to that of the 
author whose work he advertises, the 
blurb writer today occupies a promi- 
nent position in the commercial sectors 
of the realms of gold. 

For illustrative purposes a non-exist- 
ent best seller, Summer in the Sun, will 
indicate the function of the practicing 
blurb writer. The novel is the work 
of Miss Pamela Pellback, a school 
teacher in Passaic, N. J. Miss Pellback 
for nearly a decade had been teaching 
the Passaic young not to use double 
negatives, when she met Maurice Lyon, 
a bank cashier who originally had in- 
tended to be a writer, but never quite 
seemed to finish any of the several 
novels he started. Drafted early in 
1918, Maurice died of pneumonia in a 
Florida training camp. Miss Pellback, 
facing a widow’s future without the 
consolatory memories of a widow's 
past, donned appropriate weeds, re- 
turned to her schoolroom with clenched 
teeth. 

Setting aside a small amount of her 
salary each month, Miss Pellback 
managed to save an amount sufficient 
to take her to Bali, where she scurried 
about for two weeks, then sailed home 
with the rough draft of a story about a 
beautiful debutante who, tired of it all, 
finally turned her back on her set and 


steamed away to Bali, soon to be fol- 
lowed by the wealthy idler who really 
loved her all the time, but was never 
sober enough to realize it. Presumably 
they lived happily ever after. 

Miss Pellback’s social background 
imposed limitations regrettably appar- 
ent in her narrative. She wrote under 
the not unusual misapprehension that 
debutantes were fluffy bits of femininity, 
stuffed with perfumed sawdust, bur, 
when put to the test, certain to display 
the high-minded qualities of society's 
best products. The author’s description 
of upper class life reflected considerable 
credit on her imaginative powers. 

A publishing firm, after prospering 
for at least a quarter of a century by 
issuing lush variations of Miss Pell- 
back’s “South Sea epic,” accepted her 
MS. Miss Pellback read proof, de- 
lighted with the way her novel looked 
in type. Two months later the review 
copies were on the crowded shelves of 
the nation’s critics. 

Spelled in red letters, Summer in the 
Sun appeared in an attractive format. 
Waves washed the golden sands of the 
shore, as the lovers strode high-spirit- 
edly into a remarkable red-gold sunset. 
Native women with brightly colored 
skirts and tempting breasts lolled in 
the background. Here was a com- 
pelling invitation to the circulating 
library reader. Romance in the 
foreground, suggesting sex, but not the 
sort of sex one-fingered readers were 
apt to encounter in their daily round of 
stenography and beer parlors. 
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Attracted by the picture, the reader’s 
curiosity is whetted by the genius who 
emphasizes the sterling qualities of 
Miss Pellback’s novel of escape. Sex 
on the jacket must be supported by deli- 
cate innuendo on the flyleaf. It is the 
old tent show technique. The barker’s 
voice draws the crowd, the kootch 
dancer gives a wiggling sample of 
what may be seen inside for ten cents. 
The jacket designer inspires the fumb- 
ling hand, the blurbist titillates the 
fancy. 

The imagined blurbist for Summer in 
the Sun begins: 


From Park Avenue to the passionately primi- 
tive island of Bali, Sharon follows her des- 
tiny, the now gay, now tragic fate of a girl 
who found no peace in the glittering daily 
pageant of metropolitan society. Drinking 
deep of the life her wealth and position of- 
fered her, Sharon found only the dregs. 
Sinking into a social morass, Sharon rejected 
all save her ideal, the ideal of a life richly 
lived, nobly played with children of nature, 
ignorant of the toils from which their ‘little 
white princess’ had escaped. Sharon’s sal- 
vation is the real-life story of every girl’s 
problem. Your problem. Sharon's difficul- 
ties will strike a responsive chord in the 
reader’s heart. Sharon’s solution may be 
your solution. The author, who has spent 
several years in the South Seas gathering ma- 
terial for Summer in the Sun, has done more 
than write a memorable romance. She has 
written your story, the story you are living 
today. 


II 

If this blurb seems a malicious exag- 
geration of a praiseworthy art, one need 
only refer to the jacket hysteria to be 
found on Hampton Del Ruth’s novel 
Without Restraint, published by Gideon 
and Stuyvesant, New York. With a 
shudder, perhaps, the blurbist writes: 


Without Restraint offers a new side to the 
proverbial triangle, revealing in its disserta- 
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tion like naked dancers silhouetted on a 
distant skyline. The author has made his 
heroine a synthesis of all the popular virtues 
and vices, which, of course makes her inter- 
esting. [“Interesting” is a rare bit of blurb- 
istic understatement. } 


Again, we might refer to the jacket 
of Glittering Heights, the work of 
Anne Duffield, issued by Arcadia 
House, New York. The blurbist sol- 
emnly asserts: 


This is Emmy’s story and tells of the choice 
with which she was faced: two glittering 
heights: the High Alps and the summits 
of wealth and ambition ; two men—the dark, 
incalculable hag-ridden Max, and the fair, 
charming Adrian. 


An anonymous Georgia blurb-writer 
this season contributed a factual appre- 
ciative account of Mrs. Clyde 
Robertson’s ‘clever and memorable 
verses” concerning ‘‘carefully chosen 
celebrities,” which well may take its 
place as one of the finest pieces of 
imaginative prose in our native litera- 
ture. 


No other writer has brought to the task of 
evaluating accurately and entertainingly the 
outstanding women of history such distinc- 
tive gifts, natural and acquired, as does Mrs. 
Robertson, [the anonymous artist writes on 
the dust wrapper}. To poetic ability, at- 
tested by honors and awards too numerous to 
chronicle, she adds careful research and keen 
observation of feminine types and tempera- 
ments, epitomized in short and scintillant 
prose paragraphs effectively supplementing 
the verse narratives and comments. 


One of the “carefully chosen cele- 
brities’” honored by Mrs. Robertson’s 
“gifts, natural and acquired,” is 
Lucretia Mott, who, according to one 
of the author’s “short and scintillant 
prose paragraphs,” ‘“‘was importuned 
to use her influence and money to ad- 
vance an invention to take the kink out 
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of the hair of the colored people. She 
preferred to take the kinks out of the 
white race instead; not out of their 
locks, but out of their laws.” 

Shifting easily from prose to “clever 
and memorable verses,’ Mrs. Robertson 
writes: 

Lucretia was born in 1793, 

The year Madame Roland died for liberty. 

This quaint Quaker maid gave up work as 
a teacher 


To become in the sect of Friends a great 
preacher. 


Subsequently, Mrs. Robertson em- 
ploys her “careful research and keen 
observation of feminine types and tem- 
peraments” to do justice to Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, who ‘decided law 
breakers were not so much to be 
watched as law makers.” Mrs. 
Robertson’s ‘‘poetic ability’’ reaches its 
happiest height in the opening verses: 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton was one 
Of a group of girls. Death claimed the 

one Son. 


So, to comfort her father, Elizabeth tried 
To take the place of the brother who died. 


Manifestly awed by Mrs. Robertson's 
poetic stature, the blurb writer lists on 
the jacket, just below his or her para- 
gtaph of praise, the author’s literary 
affiliations, which include: 


Past President Colorado Branch, League of 
American Pen Women; member Denver 
Woman’s Press Club; Vice-president of the 
Poetry Society of Great Britain; member 
New York branch L. A. P. W.; Daughters 
of the American Revolution; Poetry Society 
of America; Pen and Brush Club, New 
York City; Women Poets, New York City; 
Craftsmen Group, New York City. 


Mrs. Robertson’s poetic tributes to 
Lucretia Mott and Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, along with forty-eight similar 
poems, are available in her volume, 
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Fifty Famous W omen, published by the 
Banner Press, Emory University, Atlan- 
ta, Georgia. The price is $2.00, de- 
livered. 


Ill 

The technique of the blurbist is not 
new. Today it merely has been brought 
to a high degree of efficiency. Walt 
Whitman had much of the blurbist in 
him. A competent hack with a talent 
for didactic yarns and a background 
which included work as a printet’s 
devil, compositor and carpenter, Whit- 
man, in 1855, brought out the first 
edition of Leaves of Grass. He sent a 
copy to Emerson, received an encourag- 
ing reply, the highly respected and 
respectable philosopher welcoming the 
book as “the most extraordinary piece 
of wit and wisdom that America has 
yet contributed.” 

Emerson concluded his enthusiastic 
letter with a cheering message, “I greet 
you at the beginning of a great career.” 

Sensing the publicity value of recog- 
nition by Emerson, Whitman appended 
the letter to the second edition of his 
poetry, without authorization from 
Emerson, who was somewhat em- 
barrassed. The letter was quoted on 
both sides of the Atlantic, encouraging 
hesitant reviewers to praise the strange, 
rugged verse. “Fanny Fern,” the first 
woman to praise Whitman’s verse in 
print, wrote, “Where Emerson and 
Howitt [William Howitt, writing for 
the London Dispatch} have commend- 
ed, my woman’s voice may not avail.” 

Richard Jones, an _ Elizabethan 
printer, found a blurb necessary in 
introducing .the published version of 
Tamburlaine the Great, the work of 
that young scapegrace, Kit Marlowe. 
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Explaining his motives in removing 
“some fond and frivolous gestures,” 
Jones notes: 


Nevertheless now to be mixtured in print 
with such matter of worth, it would prove a 
great disgrace to so honourable and stately 
a history. Great folly were it in me to com- 
mend unto your wisdoms either the eloquence 
of the author that writ them or the worthi- 
ness of the matter itself; I therefore leave 
unto your learned censures both the one and 
the other and myself the poor printer of 
them unto your most courteous and favor- 
able protection, which if you vouchsafe to 
accept, you shall evermore bind me to em- 
ploy what travail and service I can to the 
advancing and pleasuring of your excellent 
degree. 


What Jones, of course, intended was 
fawning flattery of the reading public, 
a traditional gesture, although ordi- 
marily addressed to a _ personage 
prepared to play Maecenas to an 
Elizabethan Horace. Shakespeare, for 
example, inscribed his Venus and 
Adonis to Henry Wriothesly, Earl of 
Southampton and Baron of Tichfield. 
With all the lying sycophancy of the 
competent blurbist, Shakespeare wrote: 


I know not how I shall offend in dedicating 
my unpolished lines to your lordship, nor 
how the world will censure me for choosing 
so strong a prop to support so weak a bur- 
den: only if your honour seem but pleased, 
I account myself highly praised, and vow to 
take advantage of all idle hours, till I have 
honoured you with some graver labour. 


Shakespearian servility reached a 
loftier pinnacle in his dedication of The 
Rape of Lucrece to Southampton. This 
exalted bootlicking began: 


The love I dedicate to your lordship is with- 
out end; whereof this pamphlet, without 
beginning, is but a superfluous moiety. The 
warrant I have of your honourable disposi- 
tion, not the worth of my untutored lines, 
makes it assured of acceptance. What I 
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have done is yours; what I have to do is 
yours; being part in all I have, devoted 
yours. Were my worth greater, my duty 
would show greater; meantime, as it is, it 
is bound to your lordship, to whom I wish 
long life, still lengthened with all happiness. 


As did his contemporaries, Henry 
Fielding carried on the tradition, dedi- 
cating his Tom Jones to George 
Lyttleton, one of the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Treasury, also a strong 
political ally. Fielding had performed 
nobly as a journalist and Lyttleton, 
well pleased with the honor accorded 
him, repaid the novelist with a political 
appointment. As justice of Bow 
Street court, Fielding pioneered in Eng- 
land’s long struggle for prison reform 
and the abandonment of spectacular 
public hangings, which so attracted 
Boswell, much to Dr. Johnson’s annoy- 
ance, although the _lexicographer 
enjoyed slipping out to a hanging on 
occasion. 

In view of the controversy created 
by Tom Jones on moral grounds, it 
is interesting to note that in this dedica- 
tory epistle, Fielding wrote: 

From the name of my patron, indeed, I hope 
my reader will be convinced, at his very en- 
trance on this work, that he will find in the 
whole course of it nothing prejudicial to the 
cause of religion and virtue, nothing incon- 
sistent with the strictest rules of decency, nor 


which can offend even the chastest eye in the 
perusal. 


This is an excellent example of the 
dedicatory blurb. Where others, in- 
cluding Shakespeare, were inclined to 
belittle their work, thus glorifying their 
patron, Fielding, with the newspaper- 
man’s insight into publicity values, clev- 
erly insinuated that his patron, instead 
of dwarfing the novel, symbolized its 
manifest virtues. 
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John Keats today could find work in 
any publishing house as a master 
blurbist. One of the great blurbs of 
English literature is his poem, On First 
Looking into Chapman’s Homer. Less 
well-known, but similarly effective, is 
his blurb for the medieval poem, The 
Flower and the Leaf, which Keats, like 
Dryden before him, attributed to 
Chaucer. Few modern blurbists could 
equal the lines: 

This pleasant tale is like a little copse: 
The honied lines so freshly interlace 
To keep the reader in so sweet a place, 
So that here and there full-hearted stops; 
And oftentimes he feels the dewy drops 
Come cool and suddenly against his face, 
And, by the wandering melody, may 
trace 


Which way the tender-legged linnet hops. 


IV 

Blurb-writing, in one or another 
form, has existed since the beginnings 
of literature. Horace’s self-congratu- 
latory assertion that he had builded 
himself a monument destined to outlive 
bronze memorials was an_ excellent 
blurb for what today would be the 
limited, signed, rag paper Sabine edi- 
tion of his work. 

Blurbs have taken many forms, from 
the melodious poetry of John Keats to 
the full-throated genius who celebrated 
Mrs. Robertson’s Fifty Famous W omen. 
Each literary genre calls for a particular 
type of blurb, a technique fitted to 
mystery novels, another for travel 
stories, yet another for the memoirs of 
foreign correspondents. Because ro- 
mance still is the most popular and, 
commercially, the most successful of 
literary subjects, the boys behind book 
ballyhoo display their talent to best 
advantage when plugging a boy-meets- 
girl tome. 
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The mystery blurb usually opens: 


The body of John Willmarkston was found 
on the library floor, his hand clutching a 
pearl-handled revolver which belonged to 
his fiancee, the lovely and socially prominent 
Sheila Dale. Was it murder or suicide? The 
police called it suicide. John Willmarkston 
had suffered reverses in Wall Street and he 
recently had discovered that his fiancee was 
unfaithful. Eric Shadwell, shrewd amateur 
detective (if you haven’t met Eric Shadwell, 
by all means read Death in the Fishpond, 
Death in the Depot, Death in the Beauty 
Parlor, and make the acquaintance of mod- 
ern literature’s cleverest sleuth—price, each, 
$2.00) is certain that John Willmarkston 
was murdered. Did Sheila kill the man she 
loved and then betrayed? [You know damn 
well she didn’t.} 


The travel blurb frequently seeks to 
establish an amiable bond between the 
reader and the author, so that the li- 
brary nomad may, to quote, “‘see the 
world through the eyes of Frederic 
Montummara, famous wanderer and 
lecturer, who sees the earth as a giant 
stage on which many strange races play 
an unending drama, sometimes comic, 
sometimes tragic, but never dull.” 

Despite the variety of developments 
on the European scene, foreign corre- 
spondents in recent months have found 
time between drinks for autobiographi- 
cal accounts which have sold surprising- 
ly well. The blurb for this type of book 
requires little imagination. Taking care 
not to misspell any of the big names, 
the blurbist merely writes: 


Harry Van Brunt, renowned commentator on 
foreign fronts, writes of the news he has 
seen in the making and of the people who 
made it. The sidelight portraits in the Van 
Brunt record include: Lloyd George, Stanley 
Baldwin, Mary Pickford, Mussolini, Mahat- 
ma Gandhi, Gertrude Stein, Hitler, Peggy 
Hopkins Joyce, J. P. Morgan, Stalin and 
Herman Wilhelm Goering. 
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Special books naturally demand spe- 

cial attention, and the blurb writers 
meet the emergency. Random House 
seems to have a talented staff of blurb 
artists. When, for example, the com- 
pany published an amusing collection 
of song parodies, an inspired blurbist 
let himself go, produced: 
For five years and more Harry Ruby and Bert 
Kalmar have been delighting the occupants 
of the finest drawing rooms, salons, peniten- 
tiaries and gilded lupanars in Hollywood and 
New York with their touching renditions of 
these beautiful songs and ballads. “Why 
don’t you get them out in a book?” echoed 
everyone who listened; “I'd like to buy a 
dozen copies.” 

Well, here’s the book. And if one person 
out of every ten who bellowed for it actually 
steps up with his or her two dollars (postage 
free) in hand, Kalmar will be able to retire 
to his rabbit farm, Ruby can try out for 
third base on the Giants (wasn’t Jackson 
pathetic in that series?), and Random House 
can afford to publish a lot more books by 
Gertrude Stein. 


Miss Stein is a woman of unquestion- 
able charm, but she seems to worry her 
publishers. The Random House blurb- 
ist implies the pleasant financial futility 
of publishing her verbal grotesqueries, 
but a Stein book last season brought 
fame and considerable free publicity to 
her publishers. 

When the full-length history of 
blurb-writing is written, Bennett A. 
Cerf, president of Random House, will 
occupy a prominent position, not be- 
cause Mr. Cerf writes his own blurbs 
(he has his hirelings for that), but be- 
cause he wrote, over his by-line, the 
most startling of available blurbs. Mr. 
Cerf’s contribution to blurbana is amaz- 
ing because of its unexpected honesty. 
This, the first and, perhaps, only, honest 
blurb adorns the flyleaf of Miss Stein's 
discussion, The Geographical History of 
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America, or the Relation of Human 
Nature to the Human Mind. Mtr. Cerf 
writes: 


This space is usually reserved for a brief de- 
scription of a book’s contents. In this case, 
however, I must admit frankly that I do not 
know what Miss Stein is talking about. I do 
not even understand the title. 

I admire Miss Stein tremendously, and I 
like to publish her books, although most of 
the time I do not know what she is driving 
at. That, Miss Stein tells me, is because I 
am dumb. 

I note that one of my partners and I are 
characters in this latest work of Miss Stein’s. 
Both of us wish that we knew what she was 
saying about us. Both of us hope, too, that 
her faithful followers will make more of 
this book than we are able to! 


Less honest was Thornton Wilder in 
his introduction to Miss Stein’s book. 
Not in the least troubled by the Stein 
style, Professor Wilder explains, ““The 
subject matter of this book is grave, in- 
deed; and there is evidence throughout 
of the pain it cost to express and think 
these things.” 

Eloquent evidence of pain Miss Stein 
suffered in composing her treatise is 
furnished in Chapter VI (just one chap- 
ter removed from Chapter II) when she 
begins her “Portrait of Thornton 
Wilder,” ‘In china china is not china 
it is an earthen ware. In China there 
is no need of China because in China 
china is china.” (There are less ade- 
quate ways of dealing with Professor 
Wilder’s work.) 


V 
The blurb for Leonard O. Mosley’s 
murder mystery, So I Killed Her (Dou- 
bleday, Doran) illustrates two conven- 
tions frequently observable on flyleafs. 
The blurb begins, “Here is a novel of 
considerable achievement,” a lead often 
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found in the less inspired reviews and 
frowned upon by critics with a serious 
regard for their work. Another cliché 
‘This is in no sense just another murder 
story,” likewise suggests a blurbistic off- 
day. 

Dios individual and appealing is the 
blurb for Ladies in Love by Ladislaus 
Bus Fekete, which begins: 


This is a love story of extraordinary poig- 
nancy, describing the intrusion of real love 
into the lives of three girls. [On the back 
of the dust jacket the blurbist abandons him- 
self to ecstatic prose.} THREE GIRLS .. . 
lovely but terribly lonely! ] They wanted 
love . . . they had heard it would be so 
thrilling! They wanted marriage . . . they 
had heard so much about it! But they found 
it so awfully hard to keep the ones they 
loved—and to love the men they could 
marry! 


The jacket is decorated with three 
feminine heads, one with arched, sin- 
ister eyes, another with an innocent 
smile, the third with half-closed leering 
eyes. In this order the blurbist de- 
scribes them: 


THE GIRL WHO WOULD DARE .. . She used 
the “come hither” method . . . this got her 
out of the front row of the chorus—into a 
case of real love! 

SWEET AND LOVELY .. . Hers was the cling- 
ing vine technique . . . once she crept up, 
she hung on for dear life and love! 

SIREN IN SABLES . . . She preferred the so- 
phisticated approach . . . to find that even 
if you don’t get the one you're after, some- 
body is bound to fall! 


This talented writer is (or was at the 
time he contributed this rarity to blur- 
bana) in the employ of E. P. Dutton 
and Company, Inc., New York. 

Another New York house, Godwin, 
66 Fifth Avenue, offers an excellent 
group of blurbs in its announcements 
for the first three months of 1937. We 
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learn, for example, that Joan Sherman, 
author of Courtesan, has written a new 
novel, Harlot’s Return. The blurbist 
notes: 


Out of the ecstacy of the past that they had 
shared, came the sorrow and the shame of 
the present, the clouds that threatened the 
future. Together they had climbed the 
heights to the peak of ecstasy; together they 
must go down into the very depths of de- 
spair to safeguard the happiness of one who 
stood first in both their hearts. 


From the same publishers comes Jay 
McHugh’s new novel, Sex is Such Fun. 
In a mellow mood the blurb writer ob- 
serves: 


Thorne Smith discovered that sex was a lot 
of fun; Jay McHugh finds it practically up- 
roarious. So will you, too, in this hilarious 
tale of a young couple’s devastating experi- 
ments with “the very springs of civilization.” 


A member of Macmillan’s blurb staff 
turned out a neat job for the flyleaf of 
A. G. Macdonell’s Lords and Masters. 


Mr. Macdonell has not only made a savage 
satirical attack on war, war-makers, war psy- 
chology and politics; he has also drawn a 
credible picture of a giant of business who 
was a rebel at fourteen and remained a rebel 
—a ruthlessly audacious old fellow who re- 
tained his sense of humor and his sense of 
drama. 


It would be difficult to imagine a 
“credible picture of a giant of business,” 
rebellious at fourteen, still rebellious at 
the height of his industrial success, 
ruthless, but retaining “his sense of 
humor and his sense of drama.” (In 
fact, readers might wonder what an in- 
dustrialist would do with a “sense of 
drama.”) Even the motion pictures 
have failed in their commendable ef- 
forts to demonstrate that these genial 
old opponents of labor unions have a 
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keen sense of humor and a “sense of 
drama.” 

An example of good, reportorial 
blurb-writing may be found on the dust 
wrapper of W. E. Woodward’s A New 
American History. ‘The blurb begins: 


One thing this book is not. It is not a con- 
ventional history of the United States. Ameri- 
can history is something more than a half- 
remembered high school course, a sounding- 
board for political propagandists, or a desic- 
cated field of scholarly research. American 
history is a great story, a tremendous, excit- 
ing narrative, crowded with various, often 
heroic people, and full of movement, adven- 
ture and meaning. 


The excellence of this blurb indicates 
that the Farrar and Rinehart staff has at 
least one gifted writer or that Mr. 
Woodward wrote his own blurb. 

Recently the Beaux Arts Press, New 
York, published Grow Up Emotionally 
and Have Fun!, the work of J. George 
Frederick, author of What is Your Emo- 
tional Age? The blurb describes the 
book as the sort that “rips the cover off 
the oddities, weaknesses, foibles, differ- 
ences and self-deceptions of we (sic) 
weak human creatures.” Mr. Frederick’s 
latest offering provides a series of tests 
which include: The Good Egg Test, 
Nervous Wreck Test, Kiss Test, Moron 
Test, Pest Test, Fast Worker Test. The 
blurb writer asserts, apparently not 
without reason, ‘Life certainly will nev- 
er be the same to you or your friends 
once they have gone through this 
unique book!” 
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An ancient craft, blurb writing today 
offers opportunities to the imaginative 
writer not available in more prosaic 
literary fields. Reviewers have come to 
depend upon the blurb writer, not only 
to point out books to feature, but as 
well to replace much of the note-taking 
necessary in book reviewing. In for- 
eign novels, for example, the characters’ 
names are apt to be confused with the 
town they live in or the food they eat. 
By quoting the most important proper 
names on the jacket, the blurb writer 
saves such jottings as, ““Zlyxibsko lives 
in Ghirolimnipio . . . Dertijlina is the 
daughter of the old baker . . .” 

Not infrequently the sparkling 
phrases of local reviewers come less 
from momentary inspiration than from 
a nervous blurb writer in New York, 
already beginning to wonder what his 
children will think when they are suf- 
ficiently old to realize what manner of 
work their father does. The blurb 
writer has none of the novelist’s free- 
dom of expression. He writes for a 
definite audience, always under the eye 
of employers, always with the restraint 
imposed on any imaginative artist by a 
monthly salary. The wonder is not that 
contemporary blurbs often are ridicu- 
lous and sometimes amazing distortions, 
but that on occasion an anonymous 
hack, with no direct share in the royal- 
ties, executes a fine piece of writing, 
concise descriptive reporting of a high 
order. 


The Black Death 
(Komroff, Coronet) 
D. voN RUYSDAEL DRENNER 


The living cannot support the dead, 
Spoke the Count in tones of sorrow. 
The living must live; and not in dread 
of death tomorrow. 


The living cannot support the dead, 

Chanted the servants, hurrying, none tarried. 
No grain can we give; no bread 

to those soon to be buried. 


The living cannot support the dead, 

Spoke the Count: his voice rose high. 

And the plague spared none, the streets ran red 
with blood: the dead must die! 


I Would Take Them All 


D. vON RUYSDAEL DRENNER 


There stand the trees in summer, 
Green and waving-tall; 

There lies grass in summer, 
And I would take them all — 


and I would take them all. 


There went roads with dust, 

And walking by the wall; 

There sifted through our feet, the dust; 
And I would conquer all — 


and I would conquer all. 
There is farm and pasture; 
We cross: and call 

The moments pleasures: 


And I would take them all — 


and I would take them all. 
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Adler, M., Art and Prudence. N. Y.: Long- 
mans-Green. $5.00. 

Machen, J. G., The Christian View of Man. 
N. Y.: Macmillan. $2.50. 


N. Y.: 
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Scudder, Vida, On Journey. N. Y.: Dut- 
ton. $4.00. 

Woodbridge, J. E., Nature and Mind. N. Y.: 
Columbia Press. 


SOCIOLOGY AND ECONOMICS 


Hobson, J. A., Veblin. N. Y.: Wiley. 
$1.75. 

Lynd, R. S. and H. M., Middletown in Tran- 
sition. N. Y.: Harcourt-Brace. $5.00. 
Utley, Neda, Japan’s Feet of Clay. N. Y.: 

W. W. Norton. $3.75. 
Whitehead, T. N., Leadership in a Free So- 
ciety. Cambridge: Harvard Press. 


SCIENCE 


Bell, E. T., Men of Mathematics. 
Simon and Schuster. $5.00. 
Dent, J. Y., The Human Machine. N. Y.: 

Knopf. $2.50. 
Haslet, A. W., The Unsolved Principles of 
Science. N. Y.: Macmillan. $2.00. 
Taylor, F. S., The World of Science. N. Y.: 
Reynal and Hitchcock. $3.75. 


MN. Y.: 


MASTERS’ WHITMAN 


Perhaps the poet of Spoon River Anthol- 
ogy dominates in this study of Walt Whit- 
man but the scholar in Edgar Lee Masters 
is an important collaborator. Mr. Masters’ 
considerable importance as a poet is suggested 
in his eloquent interpretation of Whitman 
as prophet and poet. His excellence as a 
scholar is manifest in the philosophical and 
cultural structure he builds around Whit- 
man, in the consistency with which he fol- 
lows the democratic ideal from the Greece 
of Homer to the new civilization forming 
on the frontier, and in the discrimination 
with which he relates European culture to 
this American movement. 

Through his art, Mr. Masters recaptures 
Whitman’s vision, reasserts the beauty and 
passion of Leaves of Grass. With his learn- 
ing, he demonstrates again the uniqueness 
of democratic America as Whitman saw it, 
effectively emphasizes and enlarges the pres- 
ent significance of his work. 

A service that has long been due the great 
poet of democracy is performed in this pre- 
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sentation of him on the ground of art, phi- 
losophy, history, and criticism. In Chapter 
14, particularly, the biographer enables 
Whitman to speak in provocative terms, 
ranging the field of zsthetic values, selecting, 
commenting, passing judgment, defining his 
creed as an artist. He succeeds to a large 
extent in stating a whole attitude that may 
well be the American tradition in literature. 
Indeed, with Whitman, Masters comes close 
to demonstrating that there is such a thing 
as an American tradition. 

Accepting Whitman as a major poet main- 
ly on the basis of his vision and his scheme, 
the biographer himself moves in this Ameri- 
can tradition, which ranks great love and 
magnificent plan as first essentials of great 
art. Sharply critical of Whitman’s style, his 
dramatic sense and his imagination, Masters 
none the less holds that the originality, the 
vitality, the majesty, and the fullness of 
Leaves of Grass entitle Whitman to consider- 
ation as much more than a compiler of in- 
ventories. 

The poet’s personal affairs are prosaic in 
relation to the time in which he lived and 
the place he occupied. Mr. Masters gives 
a thorough account of Whitman the man but 
still does not make him an illuminating or 
even a very engaging figure in private life. 
The fault may lie largely with the subject, 
but the biographer obviously has been re- 
strained in his approach, scholarly caution 
somewhat neutralizing his portrait of Whit- 
man as a normal man deficient only in his 
sexual delight in women. 


—William Reddig 


TALLEYRAND’S “LIVES” 


Anyone not familiar with the writings of 
Professor Brinton would say, upon seeing 
the title of his latest book, The Lives of 
Talleyrand, that here was another of those 
biographies of the famous Frenchman, filled 
with shy admiration for his sinful life, ap- 
proval of most of his public acts when dis- 
associated from what he did before and after 
each of them, and ending with either a veiled 
or ringing denunciation of his sinuous char- 
acter and principles. But those who have 
read Professor Brinton’s A Decade of Revo- 
lution, 1789-1799, to mention only one of 
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his earlier works, would know better than 
to expect anything so usual. The Lives of 
Talleyrand is even better written, and there 
are no restraints. The theories and conclu- 
sions of previous biographers are shattered 
in all directions, and the most prevalent phi- 
losophy of political life today is left totter- 
ing. 
With all these tasks to accomplish, one 
could hardly expect Professor Brinton to con- 
tribute any new factual research, although he 
is no stranger to that part of the historian’s 
profession. Rather, he bases his study 
acknowledgedly upon the work of others, 
notably M. Lacour-Gayet, whom he considers 
both biased and boring. His real contribu- 
tion is the way in which he approaches 
known facts—and “facts.” The latter, 
which are the conscious or unconscious moral 
judgments of other biographers, he demol- 
ishes. As a result Talleyrand becomes some- 
thing of a hero, and convincingly so. 

The first two-thirds of the book contains 
a history of the man and his times, presented 
so as to portray the essential unity of his 
character against a setting of the chaos of 
the age. His outlook and principles were 
the product of the traditions of the earlier 
philosophes when moderation and reason- 
ableness (not “‘reason’’) prevailed, when 
men saw fairly well what man was like. His 
public life coincided with a new era and 
a new point of view, where men tried to 
close by brute force or self deceit the gap, 
ever growing wider, between what they de- 
sired and what they had, between their ideals 
and their actions. Talleyrand knew that the 
important thing was to govern men, and he 
was not averse to doing it, while enjoying 
himself at the same time. He was aware 
that one could not proclaim publicly the 
great disparity between men’s acts and as- 
pirations unless one wished to retire and 
philosophize about it, and Talleyrand was 
neither a recluse nor a philosopher. And he 
also knew that effective leaders do not choose 
either the acts of men or their aspirations as 
a personal standard; the first would produce 
a cheap cynical politician, the second a blind 
fanatic. So he placed himself above the con- 
flict between actualities and ideals and 
became a governor of men. The principles 
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required for such leadership remained much 
the same throughout his life, although the 
“principles” of others changed at least with 
each government. He remained true to him- 
self, and, in his own way of thinking, to 
both France and Europe. Napoleon knew 
the same things, but he used a bludgeon and 
admitted no limits. Talleyrand was a gen- 
tleman. His great misfortune was to have 
been judged by a world ruled by the same 
ideology as that with which he had to deal. 
Napoleon escaped this fate by his histrionics. 

The last third of the book frankly departs 
from biography and enters the realm of po- 
litical theory. There Professor Brinton at- 
tempts to establish Talleyrand’s practical 
statesmanship as the ideal. By way of illus- 
tration, he draws in a somewhat unusual way 
the usual parallel between the Congress of 
Vienna and the Conference at Versailles. 
The public characters of Wilson and Talley- 
rand are compared, to the complete advan- 
tage of the latter. The lesson is brought still 
more up to date by reference to such prob- 
lems as the ‘‘New Deal’’ in the United States, 
and to world peace. 

Almost anyone could quarrel with a book 
so controversial, especially where so much 
depends upon attitudes and ideas, but the 
present reviewer does not choose to do so, 
for he is too much in agreement. Neverthe- 
less, it could be said that Professor Brinton 
is pethaps too close a student of both 
Machiavelli and Pareto, and there are certain 
aspects of the book that are subject to ques- 
tion historically. For exactness, it is un- 
fortunate that so little space is devoted to 
the first and second treaties of Paris. It is 
rather difficult to make Talleyrand’s choice 
of England and Austria at Vienna a mark 
of omniscience when it has been demon- 
strated by M. Dard and others what dire re- 
sults might have been avoided by joining 
Prussia and Russia. Because Talleyrand al- 
ways came out on top is no sign that he 
made, each time, the best possible choice, 
even with his own ends in view. But all 
this is rather petty criticism of specific de- 
tails. The important thing about a book of 
this kind is the whole. In this case it is 
brilliant. 

—Henry Bertram Hill 
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“THEY SAY THE FORTIES—” 


To the present vogue of interest in the 
human being at middle age, Professor 
Howard Mumford Jones has contributed a 
slender volume of sonnets and occasional 
poems which, if it does nothing else, will 
increase the literary importance of this vogue. 
The central subject is, of course, modern man 
in his forties—in “Strange seas of baffling 
winds and sudden calms’’—about whose fu- 
ture it is certain only that, 


. . . far beneath these variable airs, 

Below the drifting seaweed, the idle sails, 

A slow dark current runs with silent motion 
To where black fog conceals an unknown ocean. 


In his sonnet sequence of 36 poems, Pro- 
fessor Jones deals impressively with the 
ambitions and frustrations of the so-called 
“lost generation’’ which came to maturity 
during the World war. These he portrays 
in the best way possible on a non-metaphys- 
ical level—in a deep mood of mingled irony 
and wistfulness, the nature of which implies 
the underlying pathos of that generation. 
The note of uncertainty, even of futility, 
which is characteristic of much post-war 


poetry, appears here: 


We were not tragic heroes to rehearse 
Hamlet. The only sables we could don 
Were plus fours, or the uniforms we put on, 
They say to make the world a little worse. . . 


This recalls T. S. Eliot’s J. Alfred Prufrock 
(No! I am not Prince Hamlet, nor was 
meant to be... ”); but, unlike Mr. Eliot, 
Professor Jones finds some consolation in a 
nineteenth-century view of nature: 


Look you, the farthest star is in its place; 
Untroubled by us, Aldebaran as of old 
Burns in his quarter, and the moon and sun 
Are not deranged nor altered. . . 


Even when expressing deep emotional 
memories (‘‘reconsidered passion’’), the poet 
is never far from the bitter irony that has 
been a dominant note in modern poetry 
since Rupert Brooke: 


I shall remember your face in days of spring, 

I shall recall your voice, and the midsummer 
hunger 

Of lips, on August nights—O, I shall cling 

To appropriate thoughts of you, but I shan’t con- 
trive 

A workable plan to make me any younger: 

When you are twenty, I shall be forty-five. 
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This irony is still more effective when ap- 
plied to the modern social scene, as in the 
portrayal of a woman whose laborer-husband 
has been killed in an industrial accident: 


The communist stood on the Zloty porch 

(And the moon goes down in the dark on a dim, 
dark head), 

And the widow Zloty, staring from two immense 

Sarmatian eyes, offered him twenty-five cents 

(My love was a beautiful lover, my lover is dead) 

To subscribe to The (published in English) 
Workers’ Torch. 


But communism will not save us, the poet 
thinks; nor will America “take the Roman 
way to Rome.” The final answer he does 
not attempt to give; yet for the younger 
generation he retains some hope: 


Yours is the morning. May the gods allot you 
A sunnier noon, a friendlier night than ours. 


Technically these sonnets (in their diffi- 
cult Italian form) are of a high order: the 
mastery of complicated rhymes and the met- 
rical equivalence are especially noteworthy. 
The other poems in the volume reveal suc- 
cessful experimentation in metre, particularly 
the free verse form of ‘In the Yale Bowl.” 

The picture of modern man in They Say 
the Forties—is always clear, often brilliant; 
but it may be wondered whether the world- 
weary motif has not been over-emphasized. 
Whether, in other words, the forties, even 
today, is not a more virile, hopeful, even 
enviable stage in life than this ‘‘fin de siécle”’ 
spirit implies. Naturally the younger gener- 
ation would think so: it remains for them in 
their forties to show, in a deep and signifi- 
cant sense, that, 


. . . age is Opportunity no less 

Than youth itself, though in another dress, 
And as the evening twilight fades away 
The sky is filled with stars, invisible by day. 


—Wallace Brown 


THE MODERN WORLD OR A 
PATTERNIZED DREAMLAND? 


In her Collected Poems, Miss Converse 
shows herself a writer of sensitiveness, of 
fastidiousness, of extreme honesty. Her 
verse is smooth and well-fashioned and re- 
flects fine-grained subjectivity and religious 
idealism. 
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But these are superficial observations. A 
more discriminating reading reveals that Miss 
Converse makes no original contribution in 
her versification, her imagery, her phraseol- 
ogy, or her thought. Even when she works 
with old forms or treats old subjects, she 
fails to revitalize them. In those poems 
which show the fascination that Greek my- 
thology and Medieval legend have held for 
her—"A Masque of Sibyls,” for example, or 
“Tintagel,” or “The Grail’”—the obsoletely 
romantic approach indicates only a desire on 
Miss Converse’s part to escape into a tiny, 
intimate, patternized, and exotic dreamland 
where fays and satyrs still play in mystical 
woods. Because this desire is expressed in 
the worst hangovers of affected, archaic 
poetic diction (forms like “thine,” “ye,” 
“vanisheth,” “whence,” “‘ris’n,” “‘e’er™ etc.), 
the result is complete lifelessness. No strong 
individuality has taken hold of the thing, 
stamped it, and stated it in a way that makes 
it different from what anybody else has had 
to say on the same subject. There is some 
sentiment, much sentimentality, but no strong 
emotion. 

In only two cases is there anything ap- 
proaching fervency: in “An American in 
Italy,” in which Miss Converse contrasts the 
disastrous effects of fascist dictatorship with 
the equally deplorable money-democracy of 
America in the twenties; and in ‘Again the 
Knell of Beauty Sounds,” where there is an 
impassioned lament made for the atrocities 
against natural beauty committed by modern 
industrialists and militarists. But these are 
late poems (1928 and 1935 respectively), 
and represent two of the few attempts to 
grapple with a modern question and to an- 
swer it with a conviction that will bind the 
reader sympathetically. 


—Warren Staebler 


SOME COMMENTS 


Vida Scudder, as well known for her ac- 
tivity in social and religious causes as for her 
long teaching career at Wellesley where she 
emphasized the social aspects of English 
literature, has written her memoirs, On Jour- 
ney. Into her life have gone New England, 
Ruskin, St. Francis, the Twelfth Century, 
the Lawrence strike, Marx, Catholicism, lat- 
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terly Berdjaiev, to name only a few things. 
Like many another she considers herself a 
“radical” but refuses to relinquish the Chris- 
tian past. She looks forward to the “Chris- 
tian Revolution” in which Christianity and 
Marx will be synthesized as were Christian- 
ity, Plato and Aristotle by Aquinas. In this 
revolution Marxian materialism and what 
she regards as Marxian lack of perspective 
will be overcome, and the class conflict so 
sharply set forth by Marxists will be avoided. 

Miss Scudder tries hard to be ‘‘modern” 
but we are finally left with the feeling that 
she was Victorian after the passing of that 
period and that sitting in strike meetings 
never opened her eyes to the temper or prob- 
lems of the modern world. She begins her 
account in the Uffizi Gallery among the art 
treasures of the Middle Ages, and in spirit 
she ends there. Though she lived through 
the decades of the new industrial revolution 
(as a social “radical’’) she throws no light 
on the machine age so that the average man 
submerged in it would be helped to under- 
stand it. In her eagerness to maintain “‘per- 
spective” she fails to see that the material 
content of life we have always with us, but 
that forms change and some must be 
abandoned if society is to survive. Life 
taught her to give up many things but not 
the nostalgic affection for the Twelfth cen- 
tury which clouds her insight into the 
Twentieth. She is no Henry Adams. 

The Letters of Fanny Brawne to Fanny 
Keats includes thirty-one hitherto unpub- 
lished letters written by the Poet’s fiancee 
to his sister over a period of four years. The 
series, beginning shortly before Keats’ death, 
once and for all dispels the legend, perpetu- 
ated by Matthew Arnold, that Fanny Brawne 
was a shallow and frivolous girl and the 
whole affair unworthy of Keats. Her love, 
grief, compassion, and sincerity, whatever 
her limitations, can no longer be doubted. 
And we learn conclusively that she and 
Keats had made definite plans looking to- 
ward marriage. A biographical introduction 
and detailed footnotes provide the reader 
with all the essential information, although 
the secret history of the letters and the 
strange restrictions preventing their publica- 
tion until now remain a mystery. The Ox- 
ford Press has again published a handsome 
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volume—of value to collectors as well as to 
those primarily interested in the life of the 
great romantic poet. 

Rollo Walter Brown’s Next Door to a 
Poet is an affectionate memoir of his friend- 
ship with the late Edwin Arlington Robin- 
son. We learn little about the poet Robin- 
son—the facts of his life, the number of 
his publications, the quality of his verse, or 
the place he occupies in literature—but we 
do spend delightful hours in the company 
of the man, a simple, shy, generous, inquir- 
ing person. And knowing the man, we feel 
we know the poet. In little more than fif- 
teen thousand words of economical prose 
that leans heavily on numerous anecdotes, 
Dr. Brown reveals and implies the portrait 
of the poet. As in his Dean Briggs, he 
evokes the spirit of a sensitive and moving 
personality. The reader puts down this 
little book quietly, as if he himself were 
lingering over the memory of a beautiful 
friendship. 

A decade ago the book Middletown 
amused, angered, annoyed, enlightened its 
many readers. To many it seemed in- 
credible that the life and ideals portrayed 
therein really represented a cross-section of 
American life in a moderate sized com- 
munity. It was, however, based on sound 
research and has been an invaluable aid to 
students of contemporary American culture. 


Doves Fly Homeward 


GEORGE EDWARD HOFFMAN 


The cool light 
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It was a colorful companion volume to So- 
cial Trends. A decade has passed in which 
many things occurred—chief of which were 
the depression and the coming of the New 
Deal. In Middletown in Transition the 
Lynds have carried on their researches. Out- 
worn ideals continue to dominate American 
life; petty and false hopes lure it along de- 
vious ways into blind allays. Clearly evident 
is that immediacy prevails and no long view 
has been achieved to help us order our lives 
intelligently in an age of power and ma- 
chines. 

In Japan’s Feet of Clay Dr. Freda Uttley 
sets forth the thesis that since Japan lacks 
raw materials, is almost completely depend- 
ent upon a foreign market and has a badly 
organized industrial society it could have 
been stopped by Western powers in its 
Asiatic conquests. It may stabilize itself by 
securing both raw materials and a market on 
the Continent. Since the Western powers 
did not challenge Japan, for such a chal- 
lenge would have meant a national collapse 
and communistic control, there is still chance 
that the rise of continental nationalism may 
bring about such a collapse. But China, as 
it grows more powerful, in the long run may 
be the power which may have to hold Japan 
upright if communism in Japan is to be 
avoided. 

—Harold Buschman 


Of evening closes round their flight. 


They rise and fall, 


They reach the cloister of the garden wall; 


They arch, they bend, 


And in a mist of wings ascend. 
They waste, they waste upon the air: 
It is only evening that is flying there. . . . 


In homeward flight 


They melt into the gathering night. 
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If you share these beliefs, you will AT ONCE— 


Mail check for yourself and friends for subscriptions to the 
UNIVERSITY REVIEW. ($1.25 for each year’s subscription). 
The check should be sent to the UNIVERSITY REVIEW, University 
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Do You Believe 
in the Middle West? 


x 


Do you believe we have a culture here as rich and as important as that 
of any other region? 


Do you believe in the hopes and dreams that have led us to build great 
business enterprises, educational institutions, art schools and _ galleries, 
symphony orchestras, beautiful towns and cities? 


The UNIVERSITY REVIEW was founded three years ago by the University 
of Kansas City as further evidence of its intention to provide an intel- 
lectual and cultural center for this region. The REVIEW has been received 
with enthusiasm all over the country. Hundreds of letters come to the 
editors every year. This is what some of our distinguished readers write: 


“Such a regional journal as yours is one of the real hopes for 
literature and culture in the country today.”—Lewis Mumford. 


“By and by with such publications . . . the writing will emanci- 
pate itself from the narrow and hard intellectuality of New Y ork.” 
—Edgar Lee Masters. 


“Success to the UNIVERSITY REVIEW. What's the matter with 
Kansas City? Surely nothing any more.” 
—William Ellery Leonard. 


“You are certainly doing a fine piece of work.” —Vance Randolph. 


“The Review has already found a distinctive place for itself.” 
—Editorial, Kansas City Star. 


“I want to congratulate you on producing such an interesting 
number. The press work and printing are excellent, and the 
literary contributions seem to me well above the average—indeed, 
they are more interesting than much of the stuff that the big 
magazines of New York print.’”’—John Gould Fletcher. 


x 


of Kansas City, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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_ IT TAKES ALL 3 


to have a wedding .. . and 
Accident « Health *« Life Insurance 
ro over GOMPLETE PROTECTION! 


Did you ever hear of a “one-man” wedding? Of course, 
you didn’t. Nor have you ever heard of complete per- 
sonal protection with straight life insurance. It takes 
all 3 to do the complete job. Life—Accident and Health 
Insurance. 


Any one of the three—loss of life, serious accident, or 
an extended sickness, will result in economic loss for 
both the unprotected individual and his dependents. 
That’s why B. M. A. salesmen are doing such an excel- 
lent job of selling . . . and why the Company has 
shown an increase each month for 22 consecutive 
months. They are offering their clients complete pro- 
tection, which always includes Life, Accident and 
Health protection. 


BUSINESS MEN’S ASSURANCE CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI © 


W. T. GRANT, President 
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Contributors to This Issue 


Madeline Ashton is a member of the de- 
partment of Romance Languages at the 
University of Kansas City. 


Charles S. Braden is a member of the de- 
partment of History and Literature at North- 
western University and chairman of the Edi- 
torial Committee of the recently founded 
World Christianity, A Digest. 


Margaret Perkins Briggs, Hutchinson, 
Kansas, won first place in the Kansas City 
Browning Society contest with the poem pub- 
lished in this issue. 


Alfred S. Campbell has taught French and 
Latin, farmed in several states, and studied 
in France and England. He is the author of 
An Introduction to Country Life and Guern- 
siana, the latter to be published soon. At 
present he is farming, lecturing, and writing 
articles and stories. 

Nancy Clemens, Springfield, Missouri, is 
the well-known writer on the Ozarks. She 
is a novelist, short story writer, and essayist. 
Her favorite diversion, she says, is sitting 
around small country courthouses listening to 
her fellow natives saw off whoppers. 


M. E. Coindreau is assistant professor in 
the department of Modern Languages and 
Literature at Princeton University. 

John Dietrich is minister of the First 
Unitarian Church of Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. He has long been a leader among 
religious humanists. He has written various 
articles on Humanism, and recently con- 
tributed the section on Humanism to Pro- 
fessor C. S. Braden’s Varieties of American 
Religion. 

D. von Ruysdael Drenner, Parsons, Kan- 
sas, writes that he had two years in college 
without any particular benefits, has two nov- 
els in manuscript, has composed an opera, 
tone poem, and symphony, and published 
two volumes of verse, both with limited edi- 
tions of ten copies, hand printed and bound, 
and sold to his friends who had money. 
Among other interesting opinions, he holds 
that ““Wagner was the greatest composer ever 
to write, that R. Strauss is as great or greater 
than he, and that Artur Honegger in King 
David has written a work that surpasses 
either of them.” 
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Contributors to This Issue—Cont’d 


Howard Hamm, Valley Falls, Kansas, won 
second prize with the woodcut in this issue 
at the Kansas State Fair. 

Mildred Welsh Hammond, instructor in 
design at the Kansas City Art Institute, was 
born and reared in Missouri. She has drawn 
ever since she was able to hold a pencil, 
although today her chief interest is wood 
carving and sculpturing. She likes cats be- 
cause “they're so darned independent,” 
horses because she grew up with them, and 
human beings because she has to live with 
them. Among artists, she admires especial- 
ly Hogarth, Daumier, and Blake. Mrs. 
Hammond has appeared in many midwestern 
exhibits and her work is in many midwestern 
homes. She has won two gold medals for 
her sculptures, but doesn’t like medals be- 
cause she can’t pawn them. She loves the 
Middle West and has a particular nostalgia 
for the desert country of Arizona. 


Charles Hartshorne is a member of the 
department of Philosophy at the University 
of Chicago, co-editor of the works of O. S. 
Pierce, and the author of Beyond Humanism. 

A. Eustace Haydon is a member of the 
department of Comparative Religion at the 
University of Chicago. His recent book, 
Man’s Search for the Good Life, is a sequel 
to an earlier work, The Quest of the Ages. 

Henry Bertram Hill is a member of the 
department of History of the University of 
Kansas City. 

George E. Hoffman is on the staff of 
Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin. 

Gene Boardman Hoover lives in Kansas 
City. 

Edgar Lee Masters is the distinguished 
American poet and man of letters. His most 
recent publication, Whitman (Scribners) , has 
been received with enthusiasm by readers 
throughout the country. The editors of the 
University Review ate particularly proud to 
publish the “Hymn to the Unknown God,” 
not only because we think it a splendid 
poem, but also because it seems to us the 
completest statement Mr. Masters has made 
of his credo. 

Virginia Scott Miner, Kansas City, tied for 
third place in the Kansas City Browning 
Society contest with the poem published in 
this issue. 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL NOTE—The body of The University Review is set in 
Intertype Garamond. This type, designed in 1540 by Claude Garamond, has 
been adapted to modern machine composition; but it retains its original charac- 
teristics—simple, legible, graceful, and individual, without the mechanical sever- 
ity of modern Roman type faces. 

Garamond belongs to the general group called ‘Old Style Roman,” and in its 
modern adaptation it possesses the striking individuality of the old craftsman- 
designed types. The serifs, for example, are not uniform, but vary from letter 
to letter; and in general are greatly simplified, as can be noted in the letter ‘‘c.” 
Improved readability is also a characteristic of Garamond type, inasmuch as the 
lower case letters are larger in proportion to the capitals-than is customary. The 
total effect is a type face of unusual beauty and distinction. The cover paper is 
by Strathmore, the inside paper by International, and the printing by La Rue. 


Mention of the University Review is an introduction to our advertisers. 
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Contributors to This Issue—Cont’d 


Elsie Myers, Joplin, Missouri, tied for 
third place in the Kansas City Browning So- 
ciety contest with the poem published in this 
issue. 


Edwin Ford Piper writes “A Note About 
Myself’’ in the March issue of American 
P-efaces: 


“I have always been fond of outdoor life, 
fond of people, and poetry, and songs. As 
a child I listened to tramps along the stage 
road, to cowboys, to fiddlers at county fairs. 
I sang over their verses. And while I 
worked with day laborers, and while I bossed 
a gang for Swift I was adding to my store of 
ballads. My collection numbers many hun- 
dreds of songs and bits of folk-lore; it has 
one unique feature— more than ninety 
rhymed quadrille calls. 


“For thirty-eight years I have taught in 
universities—Nebraska and Iowa; for about 
that length of time I have been writing 
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Contributors to This Issue—Con?’d 


verses—trying to represent faithfully a land 
and a people I have known.” 

The editors of the University Review are 
happy to publish “Prelude to A Song of the 
Grass” in its complete form. A few sec- 
tions have previously appeared in the Mid- 
land, the Household Magazine, and the 
Nebraska Alumnus. 


James Bissett Pratt is professor emeritus of 
Philosophy at Williams College. He is well 
known for his book, The Religious Con- 
sciousness and his Pilgrimage of Buddhism. 


William Reddig is book editor of the 
Kansas City Star. 


Jack Robertson, New Orleans, writes: 
“Biographically I am free (as the maunder- 
ing breeze), white (as far as I know), and 
I'll never see twenty again. As to the rest, 
you got me, you got me.” 


Warren Staebler is a member of the de- 
partment of English of the University of 
Kansas City. 
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Contributors to This Issue—Cont’d 


Dorothy Brown Thompson, Kansas City, 
won second place in the Kansas City Brown- 
ing Society contest with the poem published 
in this issue. 


Willard Thorp is assistant professor of 
English in Princeton University, where he 
lectures on American Literature. Graduated 
from Hamilton College, he received his 
A.M. from Harvard and his Ph.D. from 
Princeton. He is the author of Songs from 
the Restoration Theater. With Professor 
T. M. Parrott he compiled Poetry of the 
Transition and with Professor Howard Low- 
ry, An Oxford Anthology of English Poetry. 
His Herman Melville, in the American Writ- 
ers Series, will be published in the fall. 


John D. Weaver, blurb commentator, is 
a member of the staff of the Kansas City 
Star. He was graduated from William and 
Mary College in 1932 and the following year 
received his Master of Arts degree from 
George Washington University. 
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